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Wilmington First-Day 


School Conference, 


SIXTH MONTH 22-25. 


he following program has been arranged for | 


the Conference, to be held in the meeting-house, 
Wilmington, Delaware, under the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on First 
Schools, beginning Third-day evening, 


| Linguistic Courses of Study. 
| ment. 


care of the | _ 
- day | 
Sixth | 


month 22, and closing Sixth-day afternoon, the | 


25th. 
Teachers, 


officers, and all other 


interested | 


Friends are invited to attend, and take part in | 


the exercises. 
Sixth Mo, 22. 
Hillborn, 


Third-day Evening, 
at 8 o'clock, addresses by Isaac H. 
William W. Birdsall, and others. 


fourth-day. 
10, a.m. The ‘‘ Parables,’’ 
a class of children, by Mary E. 
11,a.m. The ‘‘ Gospels,” 
Jackson, of New York. 


Old Testament Lesson, 
Holmes. 


Speakman. 
by William M. 


30, p. m. 


led by 
Jesse H. 


New Testament Lesson, 
Maris. 


.30, p. m. led by 
George L. 

8, p.m. Address, ‘‘ The Spiritual Develop- 
ment of the Apostle Paul,’’ by Prof. George 
A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College. 


lifth-day. 
10,a.m. ‘* The Apostle Paul at Ephesus,”’ 
a lesson to a class, by Elizabeth W. Collins. 

II, a. m. 


1.30, p. m. 
ing,’’ 


Old Testament Lesson. 

*¢ The Point of Contact in Teach- 
by Blanche L. Early. 

2.30, p.m. New Testament Lesson. 

8, p.m. ‘ The Duties of a Superintendent,’’ 
a paper by Lewis V. Smedley. Discussion 
to be opened by William W. Birdsall. 

‘The Christ Every-day 
Charles M 


Spirit in Life,”’ 


Stabler. 


Vrth-day. 
10, a. m. 
Il, 


Old Testament Lesson. 


a.m. New Testament Lesson. 


1.30,p.m. A Lesson from “ Friends’ First- 
day School Lessons,’’ given to a class of 
children, by Eleanor S. Sharples. 


2.30, p.m. Old Testament Lesson. 


The Conference will close on 


Sixth-day 
afternoon. 


All communications in regard to rooms and 
board should be addressed to MARY B. PYLE, 
907 Franklin street, Wilmington, Del. 





| 


| mostly specialists. 


Darlington 
FOR YOUNG 


feat: 
LADIES. 


PHILADELPHIA, = ARCH STREET, SIXTH MONTH 19, 1897. 


Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. | 
Forty-first School Year commences Ninth month | 


13th mext. Beautiful and hea!thy location. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Also, an Art Depart- 
New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
Terms, $180 per year. 
For illustrated Catal gue address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


Ticcsstniniain College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
_Send for Catalogue. 


“‘Wijende Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


| under care of the’ Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
a lesson given to 


phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 





Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres = und; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or paunnaess biological, chemical, physical |a- 
boratories, and ‘large, ores gymnasium ; 
manual training in w metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Primary, Intermediate, and Academical 
Department. A day school for both sexes. Good 
boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- 
eral course of study. Terms very low. 

For catalogue dress, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust —— — Island, N. Y 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from age 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Mee 
Liberal course of study. 


it especially attractive to boarding pup’ 8tu- 


dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send | 


| for a LOUIS B. AMBLER, Prine; 


pal, 
Jenkintown, Pa 
OYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


| Chappaqua Moustin -beatitete 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


| SWARTHMORE 


GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


ry, Intermediate, High School, 
eo (ules Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue con iz = 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents, 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


you NG LADY OF BRIGHT AND CHEER- 
ful disposition desires position as companion 
with a lady for the summer. Address A, 


Box 272, Wilmington, Del 





24th and Chestnut streets, 12.20 
| Pullman service 


| PB experience, desires exaploym D. E. 





Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The ome-like surround make | 


450 pages. 


LONG 
experience, desires employment. JOEL C 


HANCOCK, 1932 Girard Avenue. 


OARDING FOR FOUR ADULTS IN A 

Friends’ family, on a farm uear Haddonfield, 

N. J. High situation and modern conven- 
iences. Address Box 66, Haddonfield, N. J 


OARDING—ON FARM NEAR STATION— 
shady lawn, large porch, good water, bath. 
City reference. H E. HANCOCK, Box 290, 


| Burlington, N. J. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. | 


EO. B. cock, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 7 714, 
No. 14 So. Broad Street. Lectures, Conven- 
tions, and Arbitration Hearings reported ver- 


batim. Historical papers carefully typewritten. 


{UMMER BOARDING.—TWO VERY DESIRA- 
ble front rooms at Friends’ Boarding Home, 
Moorestown, N. J. Large, well-shaded lawn. 


Address MARY E. ROGERS, Moorestown, N. J. 


O CALIFORNIA, RETURNING VIA YELLOW- 
stone Park. 37 days for$2z75.00. Leave Phila- 
delphia, via Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 

p. m., June 28. 

For further information address 

R. B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


\ ] HITE WYANDOTTE EGGS. 


WILLIAM H. 
JY HITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGG 
13. ELLEN M. HANCOCK, 
HANCOCK, Saiem, N J. 


$1.00 FOR 13 
CHILD, Glenside, Pa. 


GS. $100 FOR 
care W. N. 


Ready in a Few Days. 
(SECOND EDITION) 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RE- 
LATING TO GWYNEDD. 


By Howard M. Jenkins. 


The First Ex 
of print. 


lition has been over ten years out 
Price to Early Orders, $4. Later, $4.50 ‘as 
First Edition). Postage 20 cents additional. 
8 illustrations, including 3 etchings. 
*,.* Genealogical chapters on the Evans, Rob- 
erts, and Foulke Families of Gwynedd, and 
other Genealogical Matter 


Address orders, with remittance, to Howard 


M. Jenkins, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
& discount of one-fourth from this rate, — the 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Bingle copies, 5 cents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 7}4 cents 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in —— 
DraFts, Gr PosT-OF FICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the ris 


"ot 
the person so sending. 


4&@- Draw checks and money 


erders to the order of FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Contents of this Issue. 
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WHY JS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa’? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
81 NorTH SECOND STREET, Ey, « Penna. 


ROSE BUTTER. 


All lovers of good butter can be supplied at 
Stall 519, Terminal Market. 





or address 
F. G. THOMAS, Cheyney, Pa. 


Delivered at your residence 


| 


Price Moderate. 





RATES.— For transient adver. | 


| FRIENDS’ 





IVORY 
SOAP 


99 oltent PURE. 


cessfully operate. 





furnished wit 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 





Mudge Patent Cannor—A Household Necessity. 
The —. Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetab 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
rocess, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which 
tis kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor 
Prices within the reach of all. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a, 


A book of wae 


There area hundred 


imitations, They 
all lack the remark- 


able qualities of the 


enuine. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Oo., Oin’ti. 


ies 


Any 
For part 


rson Can suc- 
culars address 


by Mrs. S. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
ach Canner without extra charge. 





The Views of Friends. 


Tracts and Leaflets, 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Messages. 
By William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, 10 cents. (By mail, 12 
cents. 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 





Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 


: ‘hicago World's ¢ ‘onference Paper, 1893. ) | 


By Howard M. Jenkins. 
nary envelope. 24 pages. 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices.) 


Tract, fits ordi- 





INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 
Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 

Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


NUTS FOR PROFIT. 





A book containing 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS 


| and 158 Paces, telling how to GROW, GRAFT, CUL- 


TIVATE, HARVEST, and MARKET nuts with REcIPES 
for eS them for the table. Price by mail, 
$1.00 JOHN R. PARRY, wae N. J. 


Friends? Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT Paper, if preferred. 


| Wedding Invitations 


Engraved and printed in the latest and most | 
approved style. 


Visttine Carns, AT Home Carns, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
| FRIENDS! BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. | 


| WILLIAM B. Paxson. 


Single copies, | 


ine Faber Miller, ,, 85, SeEDR sean 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


MAHLON B. PAxson 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 
FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 

112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


FURNITURE 


A store filled with oak, mahogany, walnut, 
maple, cherry,birch—and prices low. Bedding 
of best materials. Shades, awnings, slip covers, 
cedar chests. Seaside furniture ready. 


Amos Hillborn & Co., 





1027 Market Street. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


OD WE ARE GIVING ORO» 

Most careful attention to fitting and adjustiag 

SPECTACLES AND-EYE-GLASSES. 
OCULISTS’ PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED. 


Our Prices will please you 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 
Optical and Photographic Supplies 
33, 35 & 39 SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


'o7®) Just above Chestnut LOR ) 





| | Eye Glasses 


and Spectacles 


are still our Specialty, and we 
believe that scarcely any other 
Optical House is doing as 
Goop Work or Fittinc the 
Eye and FAceE so well as we 
are doing to-day. 


QUEEN & CO., 
1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXV. 
Let us not flatter ourselves ; we can never be the better 







for our religion, if our neighbor be the worse for tt. 
WILLIAM PENN. 









A passage from his letter to Popple, 1688. 





‘¢HIS COMPASSIONS FAIL NOT.” 
THE farmer chides the tardy spring, 
The sun withholds his woated ray, 


The days are dull and cold and gray, 
No shadow doth the maple fling. 









From snow-clad peaks and icy main 
The north wind cometh wet and chill, 
And evermore the clouds distil 

The hoarded treasure of the rain. 







But still, oh miracle of good ! 
M The crocus springs, the violets peep, 
i The straggling vines begin to creep, 
The dandelion gilds the sod. 








The rain may fall in constant showers, 

The south wind tarry on its way ; 

But through the night and through the day 
Advance the summer's fragrant hours. 







And though the north wind force him back, 
The song-bird hurries from the South, 
With summer’s music in his mouth, 

And studs with songs his airy track. 







What then, my soul, if thou must know 
The days of darkness, gloom, and cold, 
If joy its ruddy beams withhold, 

ba And grief compels my tears to flow ? 






And what if, when with bended form 
I praise the gods for sorrows past, 
There ever comes a fiercer blast, 

And darker ruin of the storm ? 







As tarry not the flowers of June 
For all the ill the heavens can do, 
And, to their inmost natures true, 
The birds rejoice in sweetest tune : 







So, Father, shall it be with me ; 
And whether winds blow foul or fair, 
Through want and woe, and toil and care, 
Still will I struggle up to thee; 








That, though my winter days be long, 
And brighter skies refuse to come, 
My life no less may sweetly bloom, 
And none the less be full of song. 
—John W. Chadwick. 
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HOW CAN THE MODERN MAN FULFILL HIS 
SPIRITUAL FUNCTIONS? 

From an address to students at Swarthmore College, Sixth month 

6, 1897, by President Charles De Garmo. 
THE spiritual treasures of the human race are eternal, but 
ancient truths, like ancient coins, must be recast ; they 
must come forth anew from the modern mint to pass as 
current coin. The necessity has been upon every epoch 
of human progress to recast the precious heritage of re- 
‘ ligious and spiritual truth handed down to it from former 
generations. Our Bible remains practically unchanged, 
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but the evolution of Christian thought moves steadily on- 
ward, to keep pace with the advance of human enlighten- 
ment in all the domains of truth. There lies in the sub- 
consciousness of every man the conviction that the facts 
of the spiritual and the material universe are in perfect 
accord. With every new insight in the one there must 
be a harmonizing readjustment of the other. A few men 
can live a dual life, thinking the facts of science in ac- 
cordance with the most advanced research, and thinking 
the facts of the spiritual life after the manner of bygone 
ages. The young, however, find it hard to’ reconcile a 
present interpretation of nature with an ancient one of 
the spiritual world. It is therefore an important question 
for every young man or woman leaving the College walls 
and entering upon the active duties of life to know how 
he can best fulfill his spiritual function in the world as 
it is. 

‘« Happy is the man,’ 
eth wisdom, and the man that getteth understanding. 
Such a man should be happy, for he has three good things, 
—hope, and courage, and power; hope for the reforma- 
tion of the world, courage to undertake it, power to real- 
ize it. Yet wisdom and understanding are variable 
terms, for they change with the changing stages of civil- 
ization. The youth always turns eagerly towards the 
future ; his ideai shines bright before him; his courage 
and his power bid him turn his back upon the past; he 
sees himself at the end aconqueror. All too oft, how- 
ever, we find him as an old man close to his starting 
point, with hope dimmed and courage diminished. From 
being a radical, determined to uproot everything that 
seems to him defective, he has become a conservative, 
willing to allow the world to remain as it is, and skepti- 
cal of any but the slowest possible advances. 

How shall we explain these contradictory attitudes ? 
Are spirit and courage and power, like the ruddy cheek, 
naught but attributes of youth; are conservatism and 
fatalism the necessary consequence of decreased vitality ? 
We know as a fact that all revolutions are organized and 
carried out by young men. We know as a fact, further- 
more, that the old as a class are conservative, however 
bright their hopes at the beginning, however high their 
courage, however great their power. Not seldom they 
seem to themselves to have been rowing in a chained 


’ 


says the Psalmist, ‘‘ that find- 


” 


| boat, to have expended energy without making progress. 


Where lies the truth? Is society a predetermined 
organism, which, like the higher animal forms, is subject 
to but slight variations and that in vast periods of time? 
Is human nature a constant, whose phases, though vary- 
ing, are always equivalents; or do true wisdom and 
understanding enable the educated talent of a nation so 
to direct its purposes and powers as to produce a spiritual 
evolution which shall be in some measure a counterpart of 
the revolutionary changes that we see in the material realm ? 
Is not the hope of youth justified by its possibilities ? Is 
not its courage more than a brave fanaticism ? Does not 
its power await only proper direction for the realization 
of its hopes? This must surely be the case ; it cannot be 
that the noblest things that belong to youth are nothing 
more than the manifestations of its transient physical 
vigor. 








That the world moves, though at very uneven rates, 
history warrants us in asserting. There are often times 
of stagnation, when advance is scarcely perceptible ; 
there are other periods of spiritual awakening when pro- 
gress is not only rapid but permanent. What causes the 
difference? Why should the youth, at one period of the 
world, row in a chained boat, and at another fly over the 
ocean of progress? Is it a mere accident whether the 
concentrated ability and conscience and elevated purpose 
that now leave our College are destined to make no mark 
upon their time, sinking gradually into the apathy and 
conservatism of age with nothing accomplished ; or, 
whether on the other hand, they are destined to influence 
for sound progress every phase of social and moral life 
with which they come in contact? Doubtless to a cer- 
tain extent we are in the hands of forces too vast for our 
wielding ; but in another sense it must be evident to 
every thoughtful mind that the exercise of true wisdom 
and discretion in the use of the power that we unques- 
tionably have, will lead to most beneficent results. 

Looking at the matter in the broadest way, that is, in 
the light of history, it would appear that the efforts of 
young men and women to bring about social or spiritual 
regeneration fall naturally into two classes, the one posi- 
tive, the other negative. A negative activity hurls itself 
against the custom of ages, frequently in the end to find 
itself battered and defeated. It may be recorded as a 
universal law that men do not change their fundamental 
conceptions or their ingrained habits, whether of good 
or bad, so long as new channels of activity are not 
opened, in which their energies may be more pleasantly 
or more profitably expended. The Dark Ages lasted a 
thousand years because there was nothing new to do. 
When new inventions, like those of gunpowder, which 
enabled government to batter down the castles of insolent 


rebellion, or the growth of cities and industrial occupa- 
tion, or the invention of the printing press, have given a 
new direction to human activity, then the world has 
moved on, not only materially, but intellectually, spir- 


itually, and socially as well. The standard of life has 
risen rapidly, populations have been multiplied, new 
possibilities of health and comfort and prosperity have 
arisen on every side. Religious intolerance has given 
place to enlightened toleration, absolute monarchy has 
given place to constitutional government, aristocracy to 
democracy, ignorance to knowledge, intemperance and 
vice to purity and wholesome living. In other words, 
the negative forces of reform, which usually result in 
stagnation, but which now and then break out in tremen- 
dous social upheavals, like those of the French Revolu- 
tion, have given place to a steady, uniform advance by 
positive means. The central truth lies in the fact that 
either the reformers themselves directly, or society at 
large, with its manifold discoveries in the fields of knowl- 
edge and arts, has opened to men new channels of ac- 
tivity, which have enabled them to overcome the inertia 
of ages, due to unchanging habits of thought and action. 

It is evident, therefore, that the man who is success- 
fully to take up his cross and follow the Master must have 
the wisdom and understanding to adapt his labors to the 
needs of his time. ‘ 

By bringing long ages under our view we can see a 
steady growth of spiritual insight and a steady transforma- 
tion of the race toward the ideals that prevail to day. 
We are just emerging, however, from the moral and re- 
ligious and governmental ideals that began to mould the 
institutions of Europe at the revival of learning. A cen- 
tury of society may bring less changes than a year of sci- 
ence. Shall therefore the young College graduate of to- 
day give up his glowing aspirations for the regeneration 
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| of society, shall all his courage to attempt great things be 


directed into the channels of trade, shall all his inherent 
power to benefit his fellowmen be directed solely to his 
personal advantage? Certainly not. He must cling to 
his hope, he must sustain his courage, he must have faith 
iu his power. These primary forces must not be robbed 
of their vitality by what to many is the paralyzing first 
touch with the world. Lacking true wisdom and under- 
standing the College graduate often stands ready to at- 
tack the most firmly established habits of men. While, 
however, he is waiting to inaugurate these revolutions he 


| must have bread, to have bread he must have work, to 


have work he must havea position. He marches bravely 
forth and tenders his services to the world. All too often 
he finds that the world did not know of his existence, that 
it has provided no place for him, that society which he 
would so bravely reform silently ignores his need. If he 
is wise, however, he will understand that every trans- 
planted tree needs time to renew its hold upon the earth, 
and to reinforce its vitality from fresh sources. The ma- 
terial advantages of the college training come not so much 
in the initial stages of industrial effort as in its power to 
sustain progressive development. The uneducated man 
too often finds the stone wall of his own untrained ca- 
pacity standing in his way, but to the man who has de- 
veloped every power the highways of usefulness are unim- 
peded. 

We are in the full bloom of an industrial age. This 
may at first thought seem to be antagonistic to the best 
spiritual interests of the race. The antagonism is only 
seeming ; industrial prosperity does not retard but really 
promotes a spiritual development of the people. It may 
be the world does not know so much theology as in 
former ages, but it knows more love; it may not give so 
many alms, but it furnishes more real helpfulness than of 
old. Furthermore these periods of marked industrial ac- 
tivity are characterized by radical changes in spiritual 
insight and in methods of work. Having new and stimu- 
lating fields of activity men are led out of their conserva- 
tive inertia ; they take new views of man, his destiny and 
possibilities. Weare growing out of the non-social indi- 
vidualism of the non-economic age, and we are taking on 
in all our spiritual affairs that solidarity of interest and 
action so characteristic of periods of great industrial pros- 
perity. No sooner does a great problem arise than man’s 
inventive genius comes to the rescue and solves it. 

There is one aspect, moreover, in which the present 
differs from the past. The world that you will be called 
upon to face to-morrow is not the world of your fathers. 
The same sun may shine upon it, the same rivers may 
hasten to the sea, but the conditions under which men 
and women now work are not the same. The primal facts 
of human nature may not be greatly altered, but the 
manner of its acting and the habits of its thinking are 
different. The age of corporate activity had hardly 
arisen when our fathers were born. The field for indi- 
vidual effort was wide and almost unoccupied ; there was 
plenty of room for every active mind to build up a busi- 
ness or a calling for itself practically independent of other 
men. Now most of the business even of the lawyer, that 
most individualistic of men, is in charge of corporations. 
The individual builder and contractor has small oppor- 
tunity unless he has large capital. The individual trades. 
man finds himself restricted to the narrowest limits or 
crowded out of business existence or absorbed in great 
corporations. With the growth of population, the rapid 
concentration of wealth into cities, the social have every- 
where crowded out the non-social methods of conducting 
affairs. So the modern college man or woman facing the 
world to-day, can no longer hope to accomplish great 





deeds by his single hand as perhaps his precedessors may | 
have done. He must adopt the codperative methods of 
the modern world, not only in material, but also in spir- 
itual affairs, or his high ambition will degenerate into 
fruitless wish. Group activity is everywhere the key to 
success. 

It is to you, members of the class of ’97, who now 
face the future with glowing heart and flashing eyes, that 
I bring this parting message. The world is old and hard 
to move, but as has been truly said, nothing can with- 
stand the courageous thought when directed by wisdom 
and understanding. With the lofty ideals engendered by 
extended study, with keen insight into the conditions of 
progress whereby the associate forces of reform lift men 
out of their lower selves by leading the way through con- 
crete action to higher things, you are prepared for leader- 


MENT, 1897. 
BY JOSEPH WHARTON, PRESIDENT BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
“ THE old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.”’ 

About one-third of a century has elapsed since it be- 
came evident to many members of our Society of Friends 
that the ancient good custom of the Society was growing 
stale ; that the Society which had been a beacon light in 
advance of religious thought and had been distinguished 
for its care in the education of its young people, had not 
kept pace, in regard to education at least, with the com- 
munity of which it was a part; that its young people, 
leaving it because obliged to seek quite apart from its in- 
fluences the higher education which it could not supply, 
were draining away its life blood ; that, in short, it was in 
danger of speedy extinction by reason of too narrow ad- 
herence to its ‘* one good custom,’’ its forms and peculi- 
arities. Evidently the old order must change, or the So- 
ciety must perish. 

How many anxious conferences were held by our 
justly revered predecessors and some of ourselves who 
survive them, how many months of care and toil were de- 
voted to finding means for commencing the task of es- 
tablishing an institution of learning better than any then 
existing among Friends, what studious care was exercised 
to find capable teachers among ourselves and to fix upon 
courses of study which would be fitting and practicable, 
what considerations of locality were weighed,—need not 
now be detailed. Let it suffice to say that all obstacles 
were patiently overcome ; the lack of money in a Society 
which was thrifty rather than wealthy and not accustomed 
to giving large sums, the lack of competent teachers 
where advanced education was rare, the cold indifference 
of some, the discouraging doubts of others, especially con- 
cerning coéducation, the factious opposition even of a 
few whose views were not acceded to, and who were un- 
willing to yield. All these hindrances which so greatly 
weighed upon the burden-bearers were in time outlived. 
Swarthmore College was founded and chartered. A con- 
siderable though inadequate sum of money was raised. 
A convenient site with ample grounds was purchased, and 
a handsome main edifice erected, with suitable auxiliary 
buildings. A corps of professors and teachers was organ- 
ized, and the new institution started upon its career in 
the modest guise of a preparatory school, whose graduates 
should form first a Freshman class in the College, and, as 
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that class advanced, should supply other Freshman classes 
until the College should stand firmly upon its feet, with 
its four Cotlege classes and a curriculum equal to those of 
other and older colleges. 
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isfied were the members of our Society that its work was 
indispensable, that not even the conflagration of 1881, 
which destroyed in an hour the entire main building, 
could do more than interrupt a part of its activity while 
a new and better building was being erected upon the old 
spot. Since then its charter has been so amended as to 
obviate the danger apprehended by some that it might 
fall into unfriendly hands through gradual acquisition of 
its stock, and so be carried off into uses foreign to the in- 
tentions of its founders or to the interests of our Society. 
A large majority of the stock is now held in trust in such 
manner that control, not only of the real estate, but also 
of all endowments, is assured to our Society, thus affording 
comfortable certainty to intending donors that their bene- 
factions shall not miscarry. The preparatory school was 
long since given up, leaving only the strictly College 
courses. A Science and Engineering Department has 
been established and afterwards enlarged, with suitable 
machinery, physical and chemical apparatus, and other 
appliances. Also an astronomical observatory with due 
equipment of telescopes and other needful things, a meet- 
ing-house separate from all other buildings, a gymnasium 
for the young men, a gymnasium and social hall for the 
young women, good grounds for out door athletics, are 
among the additions which year by year have been added 
to the attractions and usefulness of Swarthmore; the li- 
brary has been somewhat extended ; the social life of the 
College has been improved. Yet this child of many 
prayers still cries incessantly for more nourishment and 
wider activity, as is the nature of all healthy young or- 
ganisms. 

Twenty-five years ago the first Commencement took 
place at Swarthmore. What changes have we seen since 
that day which then seemed so important! The first 
President of the Faculty, Edward Parrish, and the first 
President of the Managers, Samuel Willets, have long 
since passed away, the second President of the Faculty, 
Edward H. Magill, has left that arduous post to become a 
Professor in the Institution that he loves; most of those 
who, by contributing modest sums from their moderate 
means or larger sums from their larger means, built up the 
jaree capital now planted here, have gone where earthly 

easures avail not; most of the managers who faithfully 
guided and cherished this child of their hopes have de- 
parted ; many of the Professors and teachers who dili- 
gently performed their chosen or allotted duties here 
have leftus. Their several labors have not been in vain, 
for their works do follow them. 

Truly the labors of all these have not been in vain, for 
many hundreds of young men and young women have 
gone out from Swarthmore enlightened and strengthened 
as well as instructed ; the Society has been fortified by the 
interest and allegiance of at least a part of them, so that 
it already shows signs of renewed life ; none of the disas- 
ters that were apprehended by the opponents of coédu- 
cation have come to pass. And never has the College 
been better equipped or qualified to go on in its benefi- 
cent work than at this moment, under the efficient rule 
of its present President and Dean, its faithful corps of 
professors and teachers, its prudent and careful Board of 
Managers. 

May we not now fold our hands and rest, we who 
have toiled and who still survive ? Must change still go 
on, engulfing not only some of the old landmarks which 
all knew to be crumbling with age, but even parts of our 
newer work, while other fields of conquest arise and ex- 
pand, calling for ever new efforts? It is evenso. That 
which lives must toil and grow. Only that which is dead 
seems for a time to rest until seized by some new organ- 
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izm or some new uplift. Thereis norest. ‘* My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work,’’ said our Great Exemplar. 
The periods of time which appear to us as so transient 
or so endless are but relatively short or long. Howshort 
is this period of twenty five years whose completion we 
now commemorate since the first Swarthmore Commence- 
ment; how long the period since Jesus walked upon 
earth, yet this last-named period is but seventy-five times 
as long as the first. We are entitled to hope that our 
little enterprise, which might be called like William 
Penn’s founding of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ a holy experiment,’’ 
may have consequences visible after many generations 
and after many wonderful changes, for in our humble 
way we also are building for the future something in- 
tended to survive those changes. 
‘* There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes thou hast seen ! 


There, where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


‘* The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands. 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 

Now, literally true as are these noble lines as to out- 
ward nature when the vast zons of geologic time are 
granted, and convinced as we are that all tangible things 
must end, there is yet something that does stand, some- 
thing of which we can foresee no end though the conti- 
nents grow old and the sea becomes dry land. This 
something is character ; the essence and texture and aim 
of human souls. It is something that not only, as we 
are taught, survives in itself as individual being, but 
which is perpetuated by heredity, something which can 
mightily permeate and modify all around it; something 
which has directive force; which moulds and overturns 
and creates other forces; something which imparts its 
own vigor and aim to other individuals, who by giving 
out again what they receive spread almost to infinity the 
original impulse, until whole communities, nations, and 
races are turned into fixed habits, beliefs, and constitu- 
tions. It is also something which, being alive, can grow 
ever stronger and better, fitting itself in growing to the 
wider and better conditions into which it mounts. And 
precisely the best, the most perfect individuals possess in 
highest degree this high vitality, this constraining trend 
toward righteousness: yes, righteousness, a good old- 
fashioned word which must not be contemned as savor- 
ing of hypocritical cant, for is it not simply rectitude or 
being right, writ large? Does it not imply full sanity 
of all faculties, such absolute health as ensures happiness 
to itself and to its neighbors, though selfish happiness is 
not its object. 

To build up lofty character, to have it act upon its 
comrades and upon its generation, to endow posterity 
therewith, this is to win the lasting treasure that moth 
and rust cannot corrupt. And this is after all the real 
purpose of proper education: to nourish, to cherish, to 
strengthen character ; to produce sanity of body, mind, 
and spirit. The attainment of specific knowledge, as 
well as of dexterity in commanding and applying it, is 
highly important ; the character that is formed while 
these things are being attained is more important, for is 
not the body more than raiment ? 

Swarthmore has not failed to promote this formation 
of character, nor will it fail to do so hereafter. 

We of the old generation must soon leave this work ; 
doubtless some of us are to-day present for what is for 
them the last Swarthmore Commencement ; many changes 
and new conditions will surely arise to try our successors, 
yet we survivors may reasonably hope that the College 
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will long continue as a means of good, taking comfort to 
ourselves from the thought that our labors have borne 
good fruit. Our successors, building upon the founda- 
tions that our predecessors and ourselves have laid, but 
wisely changing with the changing years, may hope to see 
the College grow as a tree, and spread its branches for 
the healing of our Society and of the nation. — 

Is it well that a people should continue to show to 
the world that piety and rectitude and spiritual growth 
can exist without priests or creeds, that luxurious living 
is not necessary to happiness, nor guile to reasonable 
prosperity in business, that love and unity are practicable 
amid the clash and contention of modern life? Then 
such a body as our Society of Friends is needed, and 
should become the refuge of many who cannot find else- 
where what their natures require. Then also is Swarth- 
more College needed to afford to the young members of 
this Society and to others the culture which is now indis- 
pensable, while inclining them to continue or to become 
members with us. 

May its career be such that after the lapse of another 
twenty-five years another Commencement may be held 
here, when a larger class of graduates, even better 
equipped than those now leaving us, shall pass out into 
the world from the arms of their alma mater with a lin- 
gering tenderness of affection for her and for the Society 
of Friends of which it is an outgrowth, and perhaps with 
some slight sensation of gratitude toward us of to day, 
such gratitude as we of to-day feel toward our predeces- 
sors of twenty-five years ago. Yet this cannot come to 
pass spontaneously ; those who would reap must sow. 
Not without continuous loving care, and nourishment, 
and prudent diligence ; the generous gifts of some, the 
wise counsels of some, the faithful, daily toil of the de- 
voted men and women who manage and rule the institu- 
tion, the life-long efforts indeed of all concerned, and 
the Divine favor to crown all, can come and endure the 
long, useful prosperity that we hope for Swarthmore. 

** Von der Stirne heiss 
Rinnen muss der Schweiss 


Soll das Werk den Meister loben ; 
Doch der Segen kommt von oben.”’ 


[From the heated brow 

Fast the sweat must flow 

If the deed shall praise the doer ; 
Yet God alone makes blessing sure. ] 


DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
In London Yearly Meeting, Fifth month 19, the epistle from 
Friends at Arch Street was read, and after some remarks upon it, the 
proceedings continued as below. Our report is from British Friend. 
Two Epistles from the Conservative bodies in Canada 
and New England were read. They pointed out with 
great earnestness the extent of the lapses which had 
caused the necessity for separation. 

Charles Brady alluded to the highly controversial 
character of these Epistles, but hoped a simple acknowl- 
edgment would be sent. Several Friends concurred and 
no further discussion took place upon them. 

John William Graham asked that the consideration of 
the subject might be deferred to the next session, as the 
time of adjournment was at hand. 

Howard Nicholson thought that what John William 
Graham might be able to tell them, after his visit to 
America, might be of use to the meeting ; but he hoped 
that they would not go into a long discussion on the two 
Epistles. 

Edwin R. Ransome and a number of other Friends 
concurred that a long discussion was undesirable. 

The Clerk hesitated to say that so wide a subject 
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should be opened up at the beginning of the next meet- 
ing. If they heard J. W. Graham, they could decide 
whether it was a matter that could be closed at once, or 
upon which it would be well to hear further from other 
Friends at the next meeting. 

Samuel James Capper thought that if J. W. Graham 
had something to say to the meeting it would be better 
to wait until the next sitting. 

The Clerk thought if John William Graham did not 
desire to take that opportunity, they had better pass it. 

John William Graham said if that was the ruling of 
the Clerk, he must speak at once. He felt that the read- 
ing of those two Epistles, the concluding episode in our 
latest attempt to come into any kind of connection with 
the separated bodies in America, was almost the only 
ordinary occasion that would be found to speak on that 
matter. Naturally, the question arose, ‘‘ What next?’’ 
Were they to go back to the recognition of one only of 
the three bodies in Americaornot? Hethought the two 
letters which had just been read, and somewhat severely 
spoken of, were pathetic letters on the whole, the writers 
speaking out of much sorrow of heart, and he could not 
help feeling a measure of sympathy for them. At the 
same time they were, as had been said, strongly contro- 
versial, and showed how difficult was the state of the 
Society in America, not only in recent times but long 
ago. He wished to speak on behalf of the body of 
Friends separated from us in 1827, and from whom we 
had heard practically nothing for two generations, except 
through the reports and opinions of those from whom 
they separated—he alluded to what was sometimes called 
the ‘* Hicksite ’’ body of Friends. It was his privilege last 
summer to attend many of their meetings and to mingle 
among them socially, and he should not be doing his duty if 
he did not endeavor to lay before the meeting the impres- 
sions that he received. The land was such an unknown 
land, and he could not help wishing that it were better 
known. If some of those present could have sat in 
their meetings, could have been participators in the 
solemn, living silence which was the rule with them, could 
have heard their earnest, simple presentation of gospel 
truths as it is in Jesus, and had been able to mingle in 
their beautiful domestic life, and to participate in their 
desire to do the work of the Master in the world, and 
their constant loyalty to every command of the indwell- 
ing Spirit of Christ, he believed they would love those 
Friends better than they did, not knowing them. 

He was aware that in the minds of some hearing him 
the one great ‘‘stop’’ in this matter, to use a Quaker 
phrase, was a matter of doctrine. But there was for all 
practical purposes, so far as his observation went, no 
cause for hesitation between us and them on the question 
of the divinity of the Lord Jesus, his historic character, 
or his living presence with us now. As regarded minor 
matters, those Friends did belong to what was called the 
liberal school of theology, such as was represented in all 
the Christian bodies in England and America ; but it was 
almost impossible to say anything about them in this re- 
spect that would not be capable of numerous corrections 
and exceptions. Their discipline remained for seventy 
years, indeed from before the separation and from the 
early days of the Society, absolutely untouched, until 
two or three years ago. Then a revision took place, 
which led only to small, and to his mind not important, 
changes on statements of dectrine. He took the liberty 
of printing the revised form in Fourth month’s British 
Friend. It would be fair to add that it was not the prac- 
tice of this body to deal in a disciplinary way with mem- 
bers or ministers on doctrinal points. They cultivated 
variety, and there was amongst them every variety of 
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doctrine, so that both extremes of doctrinal view found 
expression in their meetings. But he agreed with what 

Howard Nicholson said in the Meeting for Ministry and 

Oversight on the previous day, that doctrinal position was 

a mere skeleton by itself, and that faith, hope, and love 

must make the flesh and blood to cover it. He believed 

that if we could enter into the minds of these Friends, we 

should find their ways to be singularly like our own. They 

stood not for any doctrinal position, but for the liberty 

of the Spirit in dealing with individuals—they were the 

individualistic wing, if he might say so, of the Quaker 

Church. And especially in America did they stand for 

moderation. He said unhesitatingly that it was to that 

body that we must look for moderation. They did not, 

on the one hand, lay very great stress on forms of speech 

and dress; nor on the other side had they gone into the 

payment of pastors and the establishment of fixed and 

regular forms of service, which other bodies of Friends 

in America had adopted. They were far more like our- 

selves than any other body of Friends in America, on the 

whole. At the present time there was amongst them a 

distinct religious revival, in its early stages of progress. 

During the past twenty years they had extended their 

schools and colleges, by giving money, far beyond any- 

thing that we had thought of ; and so there was a body of 
educated young people, alive to all the intellectual move- 
ments of the day, full of loyalty to the Society, and de- 
siring to serve it. 

There was a wonderful service open from this Yearly 
Meeting to them at the present time. They were much 
in the position that this Yearly Meeting was a generation 
ago, waking up to to a new consciousness of the demands 
of the service of Christ. He would that there were in 
that meeting some men or women possessed by the Lord 
Jesus, with lips touched with coals from off the altar, 
and in whom the ideal of sainthood burnt with a living 
fire. If such could go to those Friends they would find 
a true American welcome and a noble work to their 
hands. He did not think it would be wise for any 
Friends to go over there and attempt to correct their theo- 
logical views ; such would not be more valued than a cor- 
responding visit from them to us would be. But as was 
said to him when he was there, we should send them 
evangelists—some one who would help them with their 
incipient adult schools, help their young people in the 
ministry of the gospel, into which they were learning to 
find their way ; he believed that the service would bless 
both him who gave and him who took. He should be 
glad further if the meeting could feel it right to send a 
letter to these Friends on the same basis as those recently 
written to the Conservative bodies in America. It need 
not interfere with our ordinary correspondence or com- 
mit us to anything, but might be simply a letter of broth- 
erly love and kindness, reaching across two generations 
of miserable alienation, a step towards bringing together 
brothers who should not be separated, who were more 
one in spirit than we had any conception of. Whittier 
was theirs, and by him they stood, as by him we stood. 
He would that the controversial spirit of which we had 
seen so much might now have done its bad work, and 
that we might begin on a new and better era, in a more 
catholic spirit, with those who were serving the Lord 
Jesus Christ with us in singleness of heart. 

The Clerk said the question of writing a letter to 
these Friends was very carefully looked at in 1895, and it 
was then decided to write to the smaller bodies, but it 
was felt that the meeting had not a duty to these others. 

Benjamin O’Brien thought it would be well if the 
matter could be looked at, and something drawn up. He 
had visited a meeting of these Friends in Philadelphia, 
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and he saw nothing in it that London Yearly Meeting 
could take exception to. He wished that something 
could be drawn up. 

J. B. Braithwaite hoped nothing of the kind would be 
done. The ground of separation in 1828 was on points 
of fundamental doctrine, and London Yearly Meet- 
ing was not prepared to give them up. Some of 
them must remember what their fathers had suffered in 
this respect, and he trusted that the meeting would stand 
fast in the liberty wherein Christ had made them free. 
The opening up of correspondence would mean recipro- 
city of visits, and they knew the uneasiness that was 
caused in this country by a visit of one of these Friends 
a few years ago. He trusted the meeting would not drift 
into a position that might be totally misunderstood. 
These things were no strangers to his mind; he had 
known them since he was young, and he had a very de- 
cided judgment that we must not go back on these points, 
but press forward in steadfast allegiance to Christ, in 
whom it pleased the Father that all fullness should dwell. 

Charles Brady, while recognizing the value and inter- 
est of what John William Graham had said, did not think 
the time was yet for the Yearly Meeting to take any offi- 
cial step in the direction suggested. 

Joseph Storrs Fry concurred, while not doubting the 
truth of what they had been told as to the personal char- 
acter of these people ; but the great question was that of 
fundamental truth, and from his own knowledge of the 
writings of Elias Hicks, he believed that what separated 
them from us was much more vital than anything that 
separated us from any other Friends there. He would 
not defend all the acts of discipline that led to the separ- 
ation, and he recognized that even at that time many 
who followed Elias Hicks did so without a full apprecia- 
tion of the points at issue, so that there might be still a 
great diversity of opinion amongst them. But that 
would not justify the Yearly Meeting in ignoring funda- 
mental differences. 

W. H. F. Alexander, while thinking that the meeting 
might not be prepared to take action at once, urged that 
the words of John William Graham should rest on the 
minds of Friends, and that an endeavor should be made 
by investigation of actual facts to base our action on the 
state of things obtaining at the present rather than on 
the past. It was a striking fact that if any new book 
from America was found to appeal strongly to the young 
Friends of the present day, the chances were that it was 
from the pen of a Hicksite. 

John William Graham desired to emphasize his entire 
acceptance of what J. B. Braithwaite had said with re. 
gard to the necessity of continued allegiance to Christ, 
in whom it pleased the Lord that all fullness should dwell, 
and to point out that the remarks of J. B. Braithwaite on 


that subject were, he hoped, no answer to anything that 
he had said. 


Not the number of acres you till, but the quality of 
your tilling, determines the profit of the harvest in spir- 
itual as in material farming. This standard exacts no 
promises, but it accepts no apologies, for there is no 
occasion for apology when you have done all you can, 


and until that is done no apologies are accepted. —/enkin 
Lioyd Jones. 





‘* These roses under my window make no reference to 
former roses or to better ones; they are for what they 
are; they exist with God to-day. There is no time to 
them. There is simply the rose ; it is perfect in every 


moment of its existence.’’ 
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JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 

(Continued from last week.) 
WeE went twenty miies to see Jane Lackey, daughter 
of Richard Carson, of Wilmington, who lived near the 
frontiers, and seemed in great fear of Indians. We had 
an open time with them and two of their neighbors who 
were descendants of Friends of the name of Gregg. 
Then we went to Thomas Rees’s, at Ten Mile Creek, and 
in the morning had an opportunity with his family and 
two more who lived near, which was a time of favor, 
wherein a call was extended to come taste and see how 
good the Lord is to them that love and fear him. We 
call’d at one house on our way, and the word was as fire 
in me, but I seemed loath to take the children’s bread 
and give it to whom I knew not, and so came away under 
a great exercise of mind, and my way appeared shut up 
at Thomas Haddonfield’s, where we next went, and no 
openness to labor with Friends. Then we went to Robert 
Ruley’s and had a sitting, but I could not come at any- 
thing until I was willing to go eight miles back to the 
house which I had left under exercise of mind; then I 
was enabled to labor with the formal Professor to the 
relief of my own mind. 

That night we lodged at William Wilson’s, and at 
the desire of Jonathan we had a sitting, but I was silent, 
as before. We attended the meeting (the third and last 
we were at). It was aclose time of hard labor in the 
fore part, but I was favored to get through with a degree 
of peace of mind, and we conferred about some weighty 
matters recommended by the yearly meeting to the relief 
of my mind, so that I had cause to bless and praise that 
hand which had hitherto helped us. After meeting we 
dined at John Jenkins’s, and had an opportunity in the 
family, and went thence to a man’s house whose name 
was Ridges, where we had a silent sitting; but after it 
broke up I had something for the mother who professed 
with us. I was led to admire [wonder] at the weakness 
of many who are looking out for words instead of labor- 
ing for that bread which would nourish the soul. Two 
of us went to William Wilson’s, Elizabeth and I went to 
John Cousin’s and had a favored time with the old folks 
and Thomas Cook and his intended wife. Then we re- 
turned to the house where I omitted something which I 
ought to have done, and I hope it will be a lesson of 
instruction to me whereby I shall improve. We were 
kindly received, although the man was a Presbyterian. 
We called at John Jenkins’s, and went from that to James 
Crawford’s, where we staid all night. Here I was afraid 
the family was on the decline, and was under a great ex- 
ercise lest I should not be able to clear myself of them, 
but we were helped and strengthened, so as to come away 
with the reward of peace, and I seemed glad that I was 
almost clear of Redstone. Some of the company seemed 
desirous to stay another meeting, but I felt, as I thought, 
clear of them, yet I have since thought had I gone over 
Yough river [Youghiogheny, a branch of Monongahela] 
to have seen some, it might have been satisfactory. 

We came to Amos Hough’s, who had a visitation 
from heaven ; may he bear the hand that is able to cleanse 
and purify the heart! Then to Aaron Hackney’s, where 
I saw no way to go forward, but was covered with 
mourning, then went to Widow Colson’s. I saw no 
mighty works to be done, tho’ I believed it my place to 
go see them once more. We also went to Josiah Craw- 
ford’s, but my way appeared to be more obstructed there 
than at any place I had been at before. We lodged at 
Rees Cadwalader’s, and in the morning I felt a near sym- 
pathy with him and his wife. It seems as if the weight 


of church affairs must fall on them, if they should have 
I have sometimes felt 


any meeting of discipline there. 
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as if it would be my place to go to live there and help 
them, and if I was to feel so always, I believe I must go. 
We had a parting time wherein cries, I believe, did as- 
cend to the Lord that he might give us hearts wholly re- 
signed to his blessed will, and that he would condescend 
to stay with them that staid, and go with them that were 
about to go, preserving us all that we may so conduct as 
to meet at last where we shall never part more. 

On the 23d of the month, we set out for William 
Cambel’s, and called by the way to see a young woman 
who had gone out from Friends in her marriage, and I 
walked out alone, my mind not being easy, although I 
saw no business I had there, but when I came in I had 
something to mention to her whereby my mind was re- 
lieved ; so we went to Cambel’s. Next day we parted, 
and I may remark that as he did not like the principles 
of Friends, he did not like that his children should unite 
with them; but I believe if they attended to that Light 
which has shined in their hearts, and will shine more and 
more, they will never be Presbyterians. I felt great love 
and nearness to them, but he was not willing we should 
have a sitting at his house altho’ he was kind in enter- 
taining us. We rode to Tomlinson’s, next day to John- 
son’s, and the day following to Thomas Pugh’s, at Black 
Creek ; and next day attended Hopewell Meeting, which 
was a silent meeting and a profitable one to the weary 
travelers. 

I came to Elizabeth Jolliff’s under a great exercise 
which had attended my mind as I came over the Alle- 
ghany Mountain, which was to visit some families at 
Middle Creek and Hopewell. I saw Friends were not 
under the weight of it, and I was such a poor creature I 
thought it would be hard for them to bear me company, 
but in the afternoon three Elders coming in, viz. : 
Anthony Lee, Abel Walker, and Rachel Hollingsworth, 
we all sat down together with Elizabeth Jolliff, and I tolp 
them how I felt, and they condescended to accompany me ; 
so the two men Friends, Elizabeth and I visited ten fam- 
ilies, and the new preparative meeting, and I thought it 
was as hard a time as I had met with, life being low, and 
formality having more place than any living concern, for 
the honor of truth or prosperity of righteousness on the 
earth. I had to mourn for them, and was silent in sev- 
eral families, ready to say ‘‘ How will the affairs of truth 
be carried on by such formal professors ?’’ but I believe 
there is a living seed sown. O, that it may grow and 
prosper to the praise of the great and good Husbandman ! 

I attended the preparative meeting at Hopewell, and 
was silent in it, and I was mostly so for some time. I 
often walked to meeting from Elizabeth Jolliff’s, which 
was my home while I was in these parts, and I had to 
query why I shouid be thus bound that I could not go 
home, and when I attended meetings was often silent in 
them, and in this situation I had to labor for contentment, 
and that I might be resigned to the will of Providence. 
Also at some meetings I attended I found the living 
stream to lie very low, and believe the ministry in that 
part of the world is to be proved and try’d, and what 
proceeds not from the Holy Unction shall have no part 
in the holy mountain. I found that some had got into a 
strain of preaching, having words, but wanting the life 
and power ; such ministry shall be try’d and done away. 

I also felt sympathy with a little few who were laboring to 
gain the port, and believe if they are patient and willing 
to endure hardness, they will be made soldiers in t he 
warfare of the Lamb, who, with his followers, will have 
the victory. 

I went with two other Friends to Crooked Run Pre- 
parative Meeting. We called at old Daniel Brown’s, and 
had an opportunity with him, his wife, and one son, 


wherein we felt but little life or strength. We also went 
to the house of one Farnsworth, and had an open time, 
to the satisfaction of my poor weak mind. It was affect- 
ing to my mind to think how often I had to change com- 
panions, and more especially at this time in having to 
leave one behind unto whom I had felt great nearness, 
and a fear possessed my mind on her account, believing 
that if she was not faithful in serving her Master, who 
had been so kind to her, she would be removed, and I 
believe she would be greatly missed in the place where she 
lives. We went to see Nathan Pusey, who lived at Jacob 
McCoy’s, and had a solid time with the two families, and 
several other Friends, to a good degree of satisfaction. 
Then we went to Matthew Branson’s, and sat down to- 
gether, and there came several Friends in, which seemed 
to obstruct the current, and I had a prospect of a vessel 
at sea furnished with oars for all hands to work with, but 
some would not work, and such as were willing to work 
did their best, but were not able to carry such as would 
not labortoshore. Yet I believed that if they continued 
faithfully to labor they should land safe at the haven of 
rest. I mentioned it, and found relief of mind. 

Then we went to meeting, and had a laborious time, 
wherein I was silent, but many words were spoken by 
one, but it added no life to me. After meeting we with- 
drew into another room, and I felt a close exercise of 
mind and something to rise against the formal spirit, 
which is so busy carrying on the affairs of Truth; and I 
labored under it till they had almost done. I was led to 
see one or two whom I believe the Lord was fitting for 
his work in that meeting, who are intrusted with a 
monthly meeting. I thought they could not join in the 
formality, but were desirous to be excused from the work 
altogether. I had to tell them how I felt, and a prayer 
for the little ones was begotten in my heart, that they 
might be strengthened to hold on their way, and I felt 
it would be so if they were faithful. So I left them with 
the reward of peace, and went to Robert Haines’s to 
dinner. Then we set out and had thoughts of staying at 
a house by the road, but could not be easy so to do, so 
we went on to Elizabeth Jolliff’s, and it being late the 
kind Mary Jolliff let me in and went to bed with me, 
and although I slept but little, I could see no cause to be 
uneasy at my unexpected and late return. I have had to 
travel without much sight in this journey. 


GREECE aS A Repusiic.—A sharp critic thinks that 
our statements do not hang together when we say it 
would be a happy outcome of the present situation in the 
East if Greece should become a republic, while at the 
same time we speak of the lack of sober discipline among 
the Greek people and their failure to respect constitu- 
tional authority. There is no contradiction between the 
two statements. We do not pretend to be certain that 
the Greek people are angelically fitted for a republics 
Mexico was not, and it took Mexico a good many decade. 
to reach her present stable condition. But that was no 
reason whyshe should not become a republic. People 
have to be educated in self-government. The fact that 
a boy does not know how to swim is no reason why he 
should not attempt the feat. He will learn in time.— 
N. Y. Independent. 





WHEN a man has emancipated himself from the great- 
est of all slavery, the slavery of hurry,—every day and 
every season and every year,—then he has but one more 
thing to learn ; and that is to consecrate this beauty of 
the rhythm of life to the worship of God. Thus he finds 
happiness.— Prof. R. G. Moulton. 
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OUR FRIENDS AND ) ENGLISH ‘FRIENDS 


Tue Friends of our body are indebted to the Friend who 
so kindly and so ably spoke for them in London Yearly 
Meeting, the report of whose remarks we print elsewhere. 
The testimony borne concerning our body is, we believe, 
in the main deserved, and the Meeting, if it could have 
through friendly visits to us a fuller knowledge of us, 
would we trust find the statements made in our behalf 
sufficiently verified. 

It is proper to say, in connection with the subject, 
that this must not be regarded as in any sense a presenta- 
tion of ‘‘ the case’’ of our body of Friends to the Eng- 
lish Yearly Meeting. We have no case to present, or 
appeal to make. We regard London Yearly Meeting 
simply as one of the several representative bodies known 
as Friends. With it, of course, we would wish to have a 
kindly and Christian relation. We are descendent from 
those Friends who, until the break seventy years ago, 
maintained with it, for a hundred and fifty years, a close 
and affectionate intimacy. We recognize in the English 
Friends elements of strength greater in some particulars 
than our own, and we should be glad to have the aid and 
support which come from mutual friendliness. But, on 
the other hand, we value, and value very highly, the re- 
ligious freedom which we have been ourselves privileged 
to enjoy. We have had no doctrinal convulsion since 
1827. The system of a generous tolerance as to dogma, 
which our body naturally and almost unconsciously 
adopted after the Separation, has served us well. If we 
have had, and still have, an extensive range of opinion 


amongst us on those theological points on which men do | 
not and never did agree, we have had also a cordial unity | 


of feeling as to the essential principles of the Friends’ 
faith, and a practical union of effort in their behalf. Our 
system has served us, for seventy years, to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

We already receive from the Friends in England much 
that is helpful. We read their newspapers, and maga- 
zines, their books, the reports of their Conferences,—as 
at Manchester and Darlington,—with edification and 
sympathy. We do not see, indeed, that the English body 
is now maintaining a system essentially different from our 
own. They may have Inquisitors of whom we do not 
know, and Inquisitions whose operations are not publicly 
exhibited, but unless these try, condemn, and burn with 
great privacy, it would appear that the freedom of opin- 
ion enjoyed with us is enjoyed in alike degree among the 
English Friends. It seems probable that they, like us, 
can group themselves about such principles of faith as are 
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found in Whittier’s verse and prose, can join in testi- 
mony of appreciation and love for the Quakerism of 


. John Woolman, and—higher than either—can unite also 





| George H. Sellers, of Wilmington, Del., 
| John and Elizabeth Poole Sellers, of Darby, Pa. ; a member of Wil- 
| mington Monthly Meeting. 


in the bond declared by Him who said: ‘‘ He that hath 
my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me ;’’ ‘* Ye are my friends if ye do the things which I 
command you.’’ 

It will be a day for rejoicing when all who claim the 
name of Friends shall be truly united in spirit. Not 
upon every point of opinion, not probably in usage, but 
in sincere devotion to that reality of Christianity which 
lies not in profession but in life. This, we believe, isa 
true and actual Quakerism such as George Fox and a long 
line of worthy followers strove to establish. It is not the 
creed of Rome, or of Geneva, or of Westminster, or of 
the Council of Nice, it is a rule of action going back 
infinitely farther, and embodied in the language of the 
Master which we have already quoted. If the English 
Friends and ourselves hold to this, in spirit and in truth, 
the mere interchange of formal epistles is a secondary 
matter, and the opinion of any who may think that only 
their own particular ‘‘ doxy ’’ is orthodox is unimportant. 
We may indeed send, in these lines, a message of love to 
every Friend in England. If he isentirely worthy of the 
name, he cannot be very far distant in feeling from us. 


THE program for the First-day School Summer Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Del., next week, is given in full in another place in this 
issue. This is intended as a practical gathering,—one for study and 
help. Teachers and others interested in First-day school work should 
endeavor to be present. Classes will be formed, and the work will be 
made as systematic as possible. 

Those intending to go should at once notify Mary B. Pyle, 907 
Franklin street, Wilmington, of the committee of arrangements. 








MARRIAGES. 


CARTER—CORSE.—Sixth month 2, 1897, under the care of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Gardenville, Md., Allen LeRoy Carter and Caroline D., daughter of 
Dr. George F. and Sarah S. Corse. 


McKEE—MITCHELL.—On oth of Sixth month, 1897, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, Dr. 


James Herbert McKee to M. Emily, daughter of J. Howard and 
Beulah L. Mitchell. 





DEATHS. 


BUNKER.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 7th of Sixth month. 1897, 
Edward Seaman Bunker, M. D., son of Alexander C. and Mary P. 
Bunker, in the 57th year of his age. 

COALE.—At Bennet, Neb., Fifth month 20, 1897, William, son 
of Samuel and Alice B. Coale, in the 19th year of his age. 

He was much loved by all who knew him; patient in suffering, 
faithful to duty, and loving of spirit. S. C. 


GRIFFITH.—In West Philadelphia, Sixth month 7, 1897, Jane, 
adopted daughter of the late Isaac and Rachel Heaton Griffith. 

She was remarkable for her kindly interest in others, being ever 
ready to aid where there was sickness or sorrow. 

SELLERS.—Sixth month 7, 1897, as the result of an ny 
aged 68 years, son of the late 


TREGO.—In Doylestown, Pa., Sixth month 9, 1897, M. Sydney 
Trego, daughter of Thomas W. and Elizabeth Trego, aged 34 years. 

TROTH.—In Philadelphia, Sixth-day, Sixth month 11, 1897, 
after a short illness, Samuel Nicholson Troth, aged 72 years; a mem- 
ber of the other body of Friends, and for thirty-seven years one of the 
vaccine physicians of the city of Philadelphia. 


He was a brother of our friend Jacob M. Troth, of Accotink, Ve, ; 
formerly Indian Agent. 
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WAY.—On the 27th of Fifth month, 1897, at the residence of her 
brother, David C. Way, Haslin, N. C., Lydia C. Way, in the 76th 
year of her age. 

The deceased spent many years of her life on a farm in Cecil Co., 
Md., taking care of aged parents and an invalid brother (William 
Way). The latter part of her life was spent with relatives in Philadel- 
phia and Langhorne, during which time the removed her certificate to 
Race Street Monthly Meeting. Although she was conscious for many 
years of a malady that must sooner or later terminate her life, she ever 
continued her usefulness with a bright and cheerful spirit, and was a 
loving example to all who knew her. She looked forward to the end, 
with the hope that she might soon be relieved, and with perfect faith 
that all would be well. j. . M. 

CORRECTION.—By an error in the copy furnished us, Fifth month 
15, the death of William Heacock was stated as occuring 7hird month 
6; it should have been Fifth month 6. 





DR. WILLIAM P. GIBBONS. 


Died, Dr. William P, Gibbons, at his residence in Alameda, Cal., 
Fifth month 17, 1897, aged 85 years, and was buried at Oakland Cem- 
etery, on the 2oth. 

He wasthe son of Dr. William Gibbons, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
one of a family of thirteen brothers and sisters, among whom were the 
late Dr. Henry Gibbons of San Francisco, and James S. Gibbons, of 
New York; one brother and one sister still survive. The near rela- 
tives and friends met at the residence to pay their last tribute of respect 
to the deceased, after which the remains were taken in charge by the 
Masons of Alameda, in which Order he had in former years been a 
member. A large concourse of citizens, including a number from Oak- 
land and San Francisco, met at their hall, and aside from the usual 
formal ceremonies of the Order, several impressive addresses were de- 
livered, reviewing his active and useful life, as a worthy, well-known, 
and honored citizen, having had the confidence and esteem of all who 
knew him. 

Dr. Gibbons was a Friend in his religious views and affiliations, and 
by devotion to principle was a living testimony of practical righteous- 
ness in his intercourse with society at large. Some years ago, when 
living in the East, we learn, he was formally disowned from member- 
ship with Friends, not for any departure in moral conduct, but for some 
alleged breach of the letter of the Discipline. (He was later, I am in- 
formed, reinstated in membership.) This did not lessen his faith in 
the leading principles and testimonies of the Society, especially in so 
far as they differed from most other religious organizations, nor did it 
sever his devotion to the loving truth as manifested to his inner con- 
sciousness. While the writer of this notice has not been favored with 
his personal acquaintance many years, it has been long enough, besides 
the corroboration of others, to become familiar with his prominent 
traits, as an honest Christian worker and an exemplary citizen. He has 
for some time been a pretty regular attendant of the First-day meetings 
of Friends in San Francisco, until too feeble to stand the journey alone 
across the Bay and over the thronged streets. His frequent friendly ex- 
hortations and ministerial services have been most cordially received, 
and we trust duly appreciated, especially in his clear elucidation of the 
true, distinctive, and fundamental principles of the Society of Friends, 
and the results of Divine inspiration in all ages of the world, in the 
present as well as in the past, bringing us in direct communion with 
the Author of our existence from whom all blessings flow. 

During the past winter Dr, G. delivered a valuable lecture on the 
life and services of William Penn, before one of our Literary Societies, 
in which he pointed out the results that had been achieved through the 
labor and influence of that pioneer in the advocacy of religious freedom 
and toleration in the early history of this country, as more important to 
human welfare than confessional ceremonies, superficial creeds, or 
theological dogmas, that tend to bind Chureh and State in unison. In 
this way he showed that the fonnder of Pennsylvania was a public 
benefactor, to whom we are all indebted for valuable lessons in the line 
of civil government and the concession of human rights, Dr, G, was 
especially interested in the study of Botany and other branches of 
physical science, and frequently read papers before the California State 
Medical Society. The following excerpt from a more extended notice 
in one of our city papers, is given for its incidental data, as well as to 
mark in brief outline the popular estimate held by his fellow citizens : 

** Not so many years ago he was one of the most influential and 
public-spirited citizens of Alameda, of which he had been a resident 
since 1863. Surviving him in the city are three sons named Robinson, 
Alfred, and William Gibbons. He was the third survivor of a family 
of thirteen children, and was born at Wilmington, Del., on April 19, 
1812. He wasa graduate in 1846 from the University of New York City. 

‘* As a physician he enjoyed a high standing and in 1886 was presi- 
dent of the State Medical Society. It was he who introduced the 
eucalyptus tree in Alameda, and were the truth known he was probably 
the first man in Talifornia to suggest the general planting of trees.”’ 

Thus at a mature age, having finished his work, he has passed on 
in the newness of life to the world beyond the mortal plane. 

With a reliance on the application of the Golden Rule to the affairs 
of life, by example as well as precept, depending on the dictates of 


Christ within, by the aid of enlightened reason, for guidance, having 
faith in the universality of law, in God’s impartial justice and the re- 
deeming power 2f his love, as well as the attainment of future spiritual 
peace and progress, life’s pathway was made pleasant and his end was 
serene as his spirit departed from its earthly tabernacle. 

W. B. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 26.—SixtH MoNnTH 27, 1897. 
HELPFULNESS. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—As we have opportunity, let us work that which is 
good toward all men.—Gal. 6: Io. 


Scripture Reading—Gal. 6: 1-18. 





TEACHING. 

St. Paul, in writing to the people of Galatia, finished 
his letter, as was his custom, with words of practical 
help about daily living, as if he wished that such thoughts 
might be the ones which they would remember last and 
longest. He speaks first about the needs of loving kind- 
ness in dealing with those who have sinned, reminding 
them, and us, that no man isso good but that he may 
grow to be much better, and none so strong but that 
temptation may assail and overcome him, if he forget to 
watch and pray. As he wrote to the Corinthians: ‘‘ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’’ 
This consciousness of one’s own weakness makes one 
able to help others who have sinned. ‘Tis as if we were 
to say to such a one: My brother, we have done wrong 
often, you in your way, I in mine: but God is good, let 
us help one another to rise and goto him. Many who 
would grasp a hand so offered, and follow gladly, turn 
away burdened and repulsed from a self-conscious superi- 
ority, stooping to uplift. 

But the help which is needed by the weak and sinful, 
is needed also in greater or less degree by all about us; 
every one has some sorrow, or misfortune, or difficulty 
which is the burden which we are bidden to help him 
bear if we would ‘* fulfill the law of Christ.’’ For what 
is the law which Christ has given us? What was the one 
great rule of life which was the mainspring of all his 
actions? ‘‘ This is my commandment, That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you.’’ (John 15: 12.) He 
showed his love by deeds of lowly service, by help in 
sickness, sympathy in sorrow; by words of wise reproof 
and counsel ; by infinite compassion for the fallen and a 
hand to lift them up. Do we help in such ways as these? 

We hope for happiness and try continually to find it 
in material things. We long to be able to do this or to 
have that; but the great lesson of life is that happiness 
does not come that way. It is indeed quite independent 
of anything the world can offer. One may be rich who 
would gladly give all he possesses to purchase peace of 
mind ; one may be world-renowned, but have not one 
true-hearted friend to turn to in time of need; one may 
be wise enough to lead the world’s thought, but have no 
power of winning a child’s smile. The things which 
really make for happiness are within the reach of all who 
are willing to pay the price for them. Friendship, love, 
sympathy, the power of helping others, the beauty of a 
noble character, the peace of God, these come to those 
who can forget self. 

Henry Drummond says: ‘‘ You will find as you look 
back upon your life, that the moments that stand out, the 
moments when you have really lived, are the moments 
when you have done things in a spirit of love. As mem- 
ory scans the past, above and beyond all the transitory 
pleasures of life, there leap forward those supreme hours 
when you have been enabled to do unnoticed kindnesses 
to those around you, things too trifling to speak about, 
but which you feel have entered into your eternal life. 





I have seen almost all the beautiful things God has made ; 
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I have enjoyed almost every pleasure that he has planned 
for man; and yet, as I look back, I see standing out 
above all the life that has gone, four or five short experi- 
ences, when the love of God reflected itself in some poor 
imitation; some small act of love of mine, and these 
seem to be the things which alone of all one’s life abide. 
Everything else in all our lives is transitory. Every other 
good is visionary. But the acts of love which no man 
knows about, or can ever know about—they never fail.’’ 

St. Paul brings out the same thoughts by means of the 
familiar image of the yearly seed-sowing. We all recog- 
nize clearly enough that if we want a field of wheat we 
must sow good, wheaten grain ; if we sow nettles, we do 
not in the least expect to reap rice or wheat or oats. The 
very thought is foolishness, but we fail to see the same 
law of cause and effect in life. Hate will not breed love ; 
selfishness will not breed true friendship; we cannot 
plant and carefully water a large crop of money-getting, 
pleasure-seeking, and self-interest, and expect to reap a 
bountiful harvest of love and sympathy. But we need to 
be quite careless whether we are to reap or not, to forget 
ourselves, only to work, work, work, for God and our 
brothers. When at the end we come to gather our 
sheaves, we may not find there any worldly advancement, 
probably but little wealth, perhaps not much appreciation 
even in the world about us, but we will find certainly 
‘*the peace that passeth understanding’’; our faces, 
though perhaps old and wrinkled, will have grown beau- 
tiful, our voices will have grown gentle; we will have 
made ourselves a channel by which the love of God can 
reach and overflow the world. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING, held at Dunning’s Creek, 
Bedford county, Pa., opened on Sixthmonth 5. We have 
been favored during our meeting with the company of 
John J. Cornell and Eliza H., his wife, from Baltimore, 
Andrew Koser, and Elizabeth his wife, from Adams county, 
Pa., George S. Lamborn and wife, from Lancaster county, 
Pa., also Edith C. Fox, from Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

The Quarterly Conference of our First-day School 
Association was represented by each of our four different 
schools, and was an occasion of much interest, the exer- 
cises being very generally from our younger friends, and 
the tendency of all of an elevating character. 

A public meeting was held on Seventh-day evening, 
in which all present must have been benefitted. Two 
public meetings were held on First-day, also one on 
Second-day and one in the evening, in addition to our 
meeting for business, very many attending who seldom 
hear a Friends’ sermon, and from the close attention 
given during all our meeting to the deep spiritual truths 
presented by those who spoke, it was evident that the 
light of Christ, as revealed to each individual, is elevating 
the human family upon a higher plane than those of 
forms, and creeds, and ceremonies. .Let us all in our 


different spheres of life be guided thereby, and peace will 
be the result. a - 





Friends wishing to attend the Half Year’s Meeting at 
Millville, by way of Catawissa, to attend the Monthly 
Meeting held there on the 22d, can come on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, asking for a stop-off over one night. 
Or they can take the Reading, this far, and then take the 
Pennsylvania on to Millville; or take Reading, here, at 
3-15 afternoon to Rupert, change to another train to 
Bloomsburg, then take Millville hack on to destination. 

Second-day, the 21st, will be the day for the journey, 
22d will be the day for Monthly Meeting here, and the 








are working with the Consumers’ League, an organization 





next three days at Millville. A parlor meeting will be 
held at my residence the evening of 21st, at which the 
presence of our ministering Friends will be welcome. 

Mary EmMaA WALTER. 
Catawissa, Pa , Sixth month 15. 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING REPORTS. 
SUMMARY OF REPORT OF PHILANTHROPIC 
COMMITTEE. 

As this is the tenth report since a committee was first as- 
signed to this work by the Yearly Meeting, it might be 
profitable to take a retrospect of the decade passed over, 

and note whether our course has been a wise one. 

The committee entered upon its duties with compara- 
tively little experience in organized work of this kind. 
On some of the subjects referred to the Committee there 
has seemed but little opportunity for practical, effective 
labor, yet to an extent even in these subjects we believe 
we have been able to assist in maintaining a favorable 
public sentiment for the right. 

In other fields of labor there has been substantial 
work accomplished. In addition to this, the vivifying 
influence of the interest in Philanthropic work upon our 
own members, especially the younger, would seem to be 
of itself a sufficient justification of the action of the 
Yearly Meeting in the appointment of the committee. 

The work of the committee the past year has been much 
the same as in other years. Conferences have been held in 
many meetings at stated times, some meetings depending 
almost wholly upon them for their philanthropic work. 
In New York Monthly Meeting six conferences have been 
held where military training in the public schools, condi- 
tion of the colored people in the South, mission work, 
mission kindergartens, and the Consumers’ League were 
discussed. Each meeting was addressed by one or more 
speakers who are well known, full of enthusiasm, and 
able to make most practical suggestions. One report 
speaks of visiting the County Alms’ House, and that it 
has been improved since an interest has been taken in it. 
As heretofore much work is done through other organiza- 
tions than those belonging directly to Friends. 

Four delegates were sent to the Congress of Mothers 
in Washington, last Second month. 

The following are the reports received from the sev- 
eral departments giving the condition of the work 
throughout the Yearly Meeting. 

MISSION WORK AMONG WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


No new department in Mission work among women 
and children has been established during the year. In 
the smaller meetings, as has been stated, work is done in- 
dividually or with other societies, many working with the 
‘« King’s Daughters.’’ The Friends’ Sewing School of 
Brooklyn reports an average attendance of about fifty, 
and is in a more flourishing condition than ever before. 
Friends’ First-day afternoon or Mission School of New 
York has had a decrease in attendance since last year, 
owing to a scarcity of workers, but is doing better work, 
and is in a better condition. 

The Friendly Hand of Brooklyn and the Young 
Friends’ Aid Association of New York, have continued 
their usual excellent work of relieving wants of some of 
the worthy poor of the two great cities. 

A Kindergarten Fund has been started, and it is 
hoped we may soon be able to report that a mission kin- 
dergarten has been established. 

The Employment Society continues its work of giving 
sewing to poor women each week during the winter. 

A large number of the New York Monthly Meeting 
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aiming to better the condition of the women and children 
in stores, publishing a list of stores where all the con- 
ditions are made as favorable as possible, and where the 
sanitary requirements are according to the laws of the 
health department. This list is called the White List, 
and the members of the League are asked to make their 
purchases as far as practicable at these stores. 

From all parts of the Yearly Meeting come reports of 
valuable individual work. 

PURITY. 

The Superintendent of Purity reports an increasing 
interest in that department of the committee’s work. 
There have been distributed during the year, in the sev- 
eral monthly meetings, about twelve thousand leaflets, 
which, in the aggregate, amount to one hundred thous- 
and pages of literature, on the subject of Purity. 

Meetings of much interest have been held in New 
York and at Flushing. The meeting in New York was 
addressed by Aaron M. Powell, Superintendent, by Anna 
Rice Powell, with a paper on the Berne and Birmingham 
Conferences to promote the abolition of State Regulation 
of Vice ; and by Antoinette Brown Blackwell. The meet- 
ing at Flushing, which was well attended, was addressed 
by the superintendent and others. The superintendent 
has also addressed an extended series of meetings on the 
subject of purity. 

As compared with any previous year, the outlook in 
this sphere of labor appears most hopeful and en- 
couraging. 

PRISON REFORM. 

The prisons in Poughkeepsie, Monmouth county, and 
Trenton, have been visited, in some of which improve- 
ments have been made, while in none were deficiencies 
noted. In New York and Brooklyn, the work continues 
on former lines, and women prisoners claim the attention 
of the monthly meeting’s committee, so far as care in the 
station house is concerned. It is a large committee with 
active interest. It meets as a whole once in two months. 
In Twelfth month last the committee sent a letter to each 
of the Police Magistrates and Mayor of New York City, 
asking that women arrested for disorderly conduct be im- 
prisoned under the cumulative law rather than fined, 
since to impose a fine, which some bad man will promptly 
pay, isa mere pretense. This change has been made in 
some cases, and relief experienced. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The monthly and quarterly meetings report that 
Temperance meetings have been held in the various com- 
munities, and that Friends generally are actively working 
for total abstinence in their neighborhoods. In New 
York City the Friends’ Temperance Union has continued 
the meetings which have been held for many years, dur- 
ing the fall and winter season. The most pertinent ques- 
tions have been discussed, and efforts have been made to 
keep thoroughly posted as to laws relating to Temperance, 
and their effects if enforced upon the community. These 
meetings are particularly supported by our younger 
people. 

As in former years, the Zemperance Banner and 
Water Lily have been sent to the First-day and Mission 
schools throughout the Yearly Meeting. The committee 
to distribute periodicals and other literature to the juven- 
ile lodging houses in New York City have not had so 
many packages sent them as during the previous year, yet 
those sent have been much appreciated. 


EDUCATION OF COLORED PEOPLE. 


The committees having care of this matter have 
worked as usual, the past year, but owing to the financial 





condition of the country it has been difficult to collect 
much money. Each quarterly meeting has, however, 
made some contribution, and from all barrels have been 
sent. In addition to clothing and household articles, 
barrels of apples have been sent. Both the Schofield and 
Laing schools have been unusually full during the past 
winter, and their expenses have been therefore greater. 
They have done good work for their pupils, but their 
managers have been much burdened by the struggle to 
raise funds for the salaries of their teachers. 


CLOSING EXERCISES, LAING SCHOOL. 


Tue Laing School, Mt. Pleasant, S. C., closed Fifth 
month 27, with public exercises, which passed off satis- 
factorily and well, making a pleasant ending to a pleasant 
year of labor. The progress of the pupils has never been 
more marked, as was shown by the high standing of so 
many, whose names stood on the Roll of Honor. 

The room was crowded with parents and friends, white 
and colored, and the exercises throughout were listened 
to with undivided attention. ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Recep- 
tion,’’ in which the old woman and sixteen of her chil- 
dren, in costume, were represented, was a very entertain- 
ing feature. ‘‘ The Angels of Buena Vista,’’ in which 
twelve girls took part, representing Mexican nurses on 
the battlefield, was much enjoyed, as was also a dumb- 
bell drill by the older pupils, ** The Cobblers,’’ singing, 
in work-dress, with hammer and last in hand, the sewing- 
class with singing, and other exercises. 

Presents were presented to a number of the pupils for 
proficiency and deportment. J. H. M. Pollard, a minis- 
ter, presented the prizes in an appropriate address to the 
children, in which he spoke of the need and value of 
industrial schools of which the Laing is a worthy example. 

Prizes were awarded to six students. There were 
many visitors, including some from Charleston. They 
visited the industrial department where were exhibited 
specimens of dressmaking, pressing, and shoe-making, 
and were impressed with its value. * 


Tue Diet out oF BALANCE.—In the Century there is an 
article by Prof. W. O. Atwater, giving the results of ex- 
periments at Wesleyan University during which men re- 
mained for several days in a small, copper-lined room. 
The object of the experiments was to determine ‘‘ How 
Food is Used in the Body,’’ and Prof. Atwater says: The 
inference is that the people in professional and buisness 
life in the United States, whose labor is mostly mental and 
indoors, are inclined to eat more than they need, and 
that the special excess is in the fuel ingredients, that is to 
say, the fats and carbohydrates. Taking the results of 
these and various other experiments together, the details 
of which cannot be quoted here, we are, I think, justified 
in believing that the diet of a very large number of people 
is out of balance. It contains an excess of food-material, 
and this excess is largely due to the eating of fat meats, 
sugar, and the starchy foods. These results of acurate 
observation and experiment thus accord with and explain 
the current opinion of hygionists as to our ordinary habit 
of overeating. 





THE men who will command the next generation are 
men who propose to trust God altogether. They believe 
in the integrity of his universe. They hold that strong, 
clear, and courageous thought deepens sentiment and re- 
enforces the springs of conduct.— Christian Register. 





THE natural world is a glory and a delight. I own 
all the beauty of the stars. — Zheodore Parker. 
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Gducational Department. 





TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL. 


THE Educational Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
undertaken the work of organizing a Normal Department, for training 
teachers, and giving instruction in pedagogical work. A sub-commit- 
tee on the subject has been appointed, of which Rebecca B. Comly, 
1529 Centennial avenue, Philadelphia, is secretary, to whom com- 
munications should be addressed. The other members of the commit- 
tee are: 

Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, 1022 Arch street, Phila. ; S. Robin- 
son Coale, 518 Walnut street, Phila. ; Cynthia G. Bosler, Ogontz, Pa.; 
Carlos B. Cochran, West Chester, Pa. ; Clara B. Miller, Media, Pa. ; 
Edmund Webster, 1156 S. 3road street, Phila. ; William Walton, 
Trenton, N. J.; Hugh B, Eastburn, Doylestown, Pa. ; Ezra Lippin- 
cott, Riverton, N. J.; Mary R. Livezey, 908 W. Marshall street, 
Norristown, Pa.; Matilda E. Janney, 1515 Centennial avenue, Phila.; 
Lewis V. Smedley, Willistown Inn, Pa. 

The sub-committee is desirous of obtaining the names of teachers 
who are either members, or have one parent a member of our Society, 
especially those who are not now teaching in Friends’ schools. It is 
deemed advisable to establish the Training School at 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, on account of the facilities for teachers reaching 
it, and for sending teachers as assistants to schools outside of the city. 
The expenses at 15th and Race streets will be taken from the general 
Yearly Meeting fund, in addition to which $1,000 has been appropri- 
ated out of the income of the Samuel Jeanes fund for assisting Friends’ 
schools outside of the city. This will be done by furnishing substi- 
tutes in case of sickness, or where parties wish to see the workings of 
other schools, also furnishing lectures, assistants, and other aid to the 
various schools. 

The sub-committee has sent out a circular, from which we extract 
as follows : 

INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS. 


The Teachers’ Class will commence in Ninth month, 1897, at 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, and will be conducted on the 
same general plan as it was some years ago. 

Regular instructions will be given in the art and latest methods of 
teaching, grading, and managing schools. Practice work will be 
under the direction and criticism of competent instructors. A regular 
course of observation of some of the best teaching in the city of 
Philadelphia will be arranged. 

A list will be kept of schools needing teachers, and teachers in the 
class will be assisted in securing positions. 

There will be no charge to teachers joining the class. Their trav- 
eling expenses will be paid, and any compensation that may be re- 
ceived by the Committee for work done in schools outside of the city 
of Philadelphia will be given to them. 

Teachers may leave this class whenever they can obtain a position. 
They will have the advantage of the advice and instruction in the art 
of teaching from the following well-known educators : 

Annie Shoemaker, William W. Birdsall, Anna W. Speakman, 
George L. Maris, Mary E. Speakman, Charles De Garmo, Spencer H. 
Trotter, M. D., Marie A. K. Hoadley, Aaron B. Ivins, Henry R. 
Russell, Belle H. Mooney, and others. 

INFORMATION FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

The Teachers’ Class will be composed of teachers, some of whom 
have had experience both as principals and as assistants. It is our 
expectation to be able to assist School Committees (who may so re- 
quest) as to the grading of their schools, order of exercises, selection 
of teachers, etc., by sending a person competent to advise with them. 

In order to encourage sending your teachers to familiarize themselves 
with the work of other schools, and to observe the best methods of 
teaching, we will furnish a substitute without charge. A competent 


person will be at Fifteenth and Race to advise with teachers how they - 


can best secure such information as they desire. 

In case of the indisposition of a teacher, by sending a telegram to 
the Principal the vacancy can be filled at once, for which there will be 
no charge, unless the substitute remains over a week. 

We will supply teachers on approval. If the one selected is not 
satisfactory, an exchange can be made with us, or another employed 
by you, instead of having to retain the teacher during the year, to the 
disadvantage of the school, and to the injury of the teacher. 

A regular teacher can be furnished for one or more days each 
week, the rest of the time being used elsewhere. Provision will be 
made for special work in Science, Language, or Lectures, at lower 
rates probably than could be arranged for by each single school. 

For further information address 

BELLE H. Mooney, Principal, 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila. 





SCHOLARSHIP AT SWARTHMORE.—It should have been men- 
tioned in the report of Swarthmore College Commencement that the 
Barclay G. Atkinson scholarship was awarded to Roger Farquhar, of 
Sandy Spring, Md. 





THESES AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


The following is a list of the theses prepared by the graduating 
class at Swarthmore College, the present year. It gives an idea of 
the nature of the studies carried on : 

The Nibelungenlied, Sarah Bancroft. 
Development of the Nervous System and Localization of the Lower 

Centres, Frederic Delos Barber. 

The New Story of the Armada, Mary Elizabeth Bartleson. 
An Investigation of Some Aluminium Compounds, Reuben Grant 

Bennett. 

The Physical Basis of Mind, Frank Crant Blair. 
The Rise and Fall of Republican Liberty in Florence, Grace Anna 

Brosius. 

Rise and Fall of the House of Lancaster as portrayed by Shakespeare, 

Thomas Cahall. 

The Origin and Development of Sacrifice, Daisy Rogers Corson. 
Investigation of a Russian Cream Separator, Jared Worrall Darlington. 
Review of a Design for a Proposed Roof Truss, Walter Charles De 

Garmo. 

Simian Characteristics of Man, Gerry Brown Dudley. 

Machiavelli as a Patriot, lola Kay Eastburn. 

Fourierism and Brook Farm, Jessie Drysdale Ellis. 

Design for a Turbine to Utilize a Given Fall, George Gleim, Jr. 

The Bible a Growth, not a Creation, Marietta Hicks. 

An Investigation of Some Aluminium Compounds, Clarence Burtch 

Hoadley. 

Our Four Great Allegories, Edith Heywood John. 
The Influence of Greece on Modern Civilization, Frederic Seward 

Larison. 

Sensory Training and its Relation to Enjoyment, Nellie Lodge. 
Investigation of the New Highway Bridge Over Crum Creek, Robert 

Early Manley. 

Some Hints of Present Social Conditions in Norway, Walker 

Matteson. 

Ruskin’s Influence on Art and Ethics, Laura Cecilia Miller. 
Principles and Practice of Photo-typography, Herbert Lorne Noxon. 
The Evolution of Commerce, Ellwood Comly Parry. 

The History and Influence of the Press, Robert Pyle. 

Investigation of Double-Track Bridge on B. & O. R. R. over Crum 

Creek, Samuel Riddle. 

The Effects of Monasticism upon Civilization, Miriam Sener. 

The Unconscious in Mental Life, Bertha Janney Smith. 

The Economic Effects of the Bicycle, Marshall Phillips Sullivan. 
Libraries in the Middle Ages, Henrietta Florence Wanzer. 

Athens in the Age of Pericles, Channing Way. 

Design and Construction of a 500-Light Dynamo, Howard Jeffries 

Webster. 

The Conversion to Christianity of the Continental Teutons Before 800 

A. D., Lydia Parry Williams. 

Causes of the American Revolution, Joseph Addison Willis. 





Bacon ACADEMY, WoopsTown, N. J.—The first Commencement 
of Bacon Academy, Woodstown, N. J., was held in the Friends’ 
meeting-house on the evening of the gth inst. It was a memorable 
and enjoyable occasion, there being about five hundred in attendance 
to hear the carefully prepared and well rendered papers. 

After the reading of a portion of the 7th chapter of Matthew by 
the principal, Albert T. Yarnall, a pleasing address was given by the 
class president, Elsie B. Wallace. Following in order were an essay, 
** Woman’s Position in the World,’’ Sara A. Colson; ‘‘ The Progress 
of Education,’’ Wm. C. Davis, Jr., Class Poem, Emma Burt; Class 
Prophecy, Mabel E. Davis; Essay, ‘‘ Falling Leaves,’? Amy D. 
Weatherby. 

That the program was interesting throughout was evinced by the 
marked attention of the audience. The remarks by the principal in 
presenting the diplomas were touching and impressive. His essential 
thought was to lift them to a higher plane, and to enable them to make 
their lives such that the world would be the better for their presence in 
it. He wanted to arouse in the people a lasting interest in the school 
so that it might be possible to have a graduating class each year. 

Joel Borton gave the closing address, in which he gave a short his- 
tory of the school and ‘‘the concern of early Friends for a guarded 
education.” He paid a fitting tribute to the late Prof. A. C. Norris, 
and spoke of the many who were now in positions of honor and trust 


that had been trained at Bacon Academy. 





FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE.—The 
closing exercises were held in the school building, McCulloh and 
Preston streets, on the 11th inst. In the morning the announcement of 
honors was made by the principal, Eli M. Lamb. Sixty-eight pupils 
received certificates of honorable mention for having attained an aver- 
age of over ninety per cent. in all examinations and recitations during 
the scholastic year. Twenty-eight pupils received certificates for un- 


failing attendance. Helen Ellis led the school, with an average of 99.1. 


In the evening the Commencement exercises were held. Four 
students received the certificate of proficiency, entitling them to ad- 
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mission to Johns Hopkins University, and three received the classical 
diploma. ‘The exercises of the evening were opened by an address by 
the Principal, who congratulated the school upon having attained a 
higher standard of scholarship and deportment than ever before. 
Margaret Murphy delivered the greeting of the senior class, Powers 
Smith the class oration, and John Ewell the class address. A large 
reception in the school rooms followed the commencement exercises. 

The first annual banquet of the Alumni Association was held on 
the following evening, the 12th. The board of trustees, faculty, and 
52 alumni were present. 





SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Commencement exer- 
cises were held on the evening of the roth inst., at the Swarthmore 
Hall. It was pronounced very satisfactory, some thinking it the best 
ever held by the School. The house was filled to overflowing. There 
were orations by nine members of the graduating class. An address 
was delivered by Prof. Frank H. Green. 

The junior class of the School numbers about 20, most of whom 
expect to graduate next year. 





PLYMOUTH FRIENDS’ ScHOOL.—The closing exercises of the 
Plymouth Meeting (Montgomery county, Pa.) Friends’ School took 
place on the afternoon of Sixth-day, the 11th inst. They were held 
in the meeting-house before an unusually large audience of parents and 
friends, and consisted of appropriate recitations by a number of the 
scholars, and essays by the graduating class. The parts were all 
given in an earnest, pleasing manner. 

The graduates of the school for the year were Charles C. Corson, 
who read an essay on “* The Evolution of Motive Power,’’ and Helen C. 
Livezey, whose subject was ‘‘ Dickens’s Caricatures of English 
Schools.” 

After the presentation of diplomas to these, the audience adjourned 
to the meeting-house lawn for an hour of social reunion. 





THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS.—The Schofield School Bu//etin for 
May has this item : 

‘‘Anna M. Jackson writes, under date of June 1, that Aikens 
Palmer, Schoharie, N. Y., has donated a bond valued at $1,000 for 
the benefit of the two schools [Aiken and Mt. Pleasant]. When this 
is sold it will enable both institutions to close free from debt and Scho- 
field School to finish the new stable started at the Farm.” 

The statement of the Mt. Pleasant School, in the Bu//etin (exclu- 
sive, of course, of the donation reported above), showed amount due 
for salaries, Sixth month 1, $815.58; receipts against this, Fifth 
month, $504.71, leaving a balance still due $310.87. The donation 
from Women’s Branch, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, $250 to each 
school, was included in the receipts acknowledged. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


FLEMING, CENTRE Co., PA.—The Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting on the 6th inst. The president opened the exercises 
by reading the 6th chapter of Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians. Eva W. 
Cleaver recited a piece entitled “‘ The Fault of the Age,’’ which urged 
us to be more watchful of our every-day actions. The question, 
‘* How does Bible Teaching Benefit Us?’”’ was answered by Bertha K. 
Cleaver. Myra Underwood then recited a piece entitled ‘‘If We 
Could,” which was much enjoyed. ‘* What do we mean when we 
pray, ‘Thy Kingdom Come’ ?”’ was referred to Nancy M. Fisher, who 
gave many quotations from the Bible concerning this subject, which 
were of much interest. ‘‘ How may we make our troubles a help to 
us ?”’ was answered by William Iddings. Interesting remarks on the 
subject followed. 

The question for discussion was then taken up: ‘* Which has been 
more influential, Friends’ writing and Religious work, as a body, or 
their lives?’’ which, owing to Mary J. Fisher’s absence, was opened 
by F. N. Cleaver, who thought that their lives were certainly of more 
influence than their writings, because, were it not for their lives we 
would not have their writings. One of our elder members told much 
of interest concerning the early work of the Society. Myra Under- 
wood followed by saying that by bravery in our every-day lives, 
“actions speak louder than words.”” Another remarked that it is 
through their writings that we know of many of their lives. 

Florence N. Cleaver then read a voluntary selection entitled 
“Character,” which contained many grand truths. Adjourned to 
meet in four weeks. B. K. CLEAVER, Sec. 





PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of Plain- 
field, N. J., held their last regular meeting for the season on the gth 
inst. The History Section continued the reading of Thomas Hodg- 
kin’s ‘* Life of George Fox,’’ selecting for the evening the chapter 
describing Swarthmore Hall, and the family of Judge Fell. 

The Literature Committee presented for the inspection of the Asso- 
ciation some old record- and minute books belonging to the monthly 
meeting, containing entries dating back to the years 1705 and 1713 
A certificate of a marriage in 1766 was read, and differed but little in 








form from that now in use. It was decided that the committee should 
examine the minutes more carefully, and select some items of specia } 
interest to be presented at a future meeting. 

The Association adjourned to the usual time in Tenth month. 
CORNELIA A. GAVETT, Correspondent. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, (239-243 Levant street), 
send us a copy of their ‘‘ Combination ’’ Bible, which they offer espe- 
cially for the use of teachers in Sabbath-schools. It is a handsome 
work, bound in limp morocco, printed in good type. The special 
feature of the work, to which the name “ Combination ”’ is applied, is 
that the main text is that of the King James Version of 1611, but that, 
by means of foot-notes on every page, the language of the Revised 
Version is also given. These foot-notes are conveniently placed, and 
when once the combined system is understood, they can readily be 
used. At the conclusion there are numerous illustrations, a subject- 
index, a Concordance, with other useful information and “ helps.” 

For those who adhere to the unrevised version of the Scriptures this 
arrangement to get also the use of the better one will no doubt serve. 
It must be a matter of regret that there should be any one who does 
not desire to obtain the best possible rendering of the Scriptural manu- 
scripts, and to remove from the printed Book all the extraneous matter 
which has been added by over-zealous and officious editors and re- 
visers,—such as the chapter headings, etc. In such a case, ‘‘the 
best’ version is the only acceptable one, and none too good, certainly. 
It is highly probable that the present Revised Version should be still 
further revised, and that in time this will be done. The adherence to 
the Version of 1611, which still appears, and which makes it worth 
while to print a Bible in the form now presented us, is an example of 
conservatism in which the object conserved,—inferior to what may 
with equal ease be had—is not entitled to so great a degree of consid- 
eration as is thus shown. 


A PARTY of ten sails on this Seventh-day from New York, by a steamer 
of the Anchor Line for Glasgow. _It includes Dean Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, of Swarthmore College, Rachel W. Hillborn, Annie Shoe- 
maker, Hannah H. Clothier, Anna W. Atkinson, of Buckingham, 
Sara H. Atkinson, Annie Hillborn, Helen B. Hillborn, Helen N. 
Dickey, and Bertha Lippincott. The party expect to return in Ninth 
month. Some will spend their entire time in the British Islands ; 
others of the party expect to go to the Continent for a month. 

Other Friends who have sailed or are about to do so include 
Rachel N. Mather, and daughters, Susan D. and Susan Parrish Whar- 
ton, Anna Jenkins Ferris, and Mary Janney, Elizabeth N. Garrett, 
Sylvester Garrett, Jr., Eleanor Mather. 

Most of those named expect, we believe, to attend the Friends’ 
Conferences at Scarborough, in Eighth month. 


TWO STUDENTS DROWNED. 


A VERY sad accident, causing the death of two young men, students at 
George School, took place on the oth instant. Alfred L. Watson, aged 
17, of Lower Makefield, Bucks county, and John F. Fox, aged 18, of 
Science Hill, Harrison county, Ohio, were drowned in the Neshaminy. 
In company with some other students, they had gone some distance up 
the creek, to dive and swim. The stream was greatly swollen, by 
heavy rains in the preceding day or two, and the current at some points 
was deep and strong. The two young men mentioned were, at separ- 
ate places, swept into the stream, and were unable to reach the bank. 
The bodies were not recovered until next morning. 

Deep sympathy is felt for the families thus bereaved. ‘The occur- 
rence cast a gloom over the usually cheerful body of students and teach- 
ers at the school, looking forward to che close of the year’s work. The 
exercises of ‘‘ Class Day,’’ this week, were omitted ; the Commence- 
ment occurred, as usual, but very seriously and simply. 











OWING to the increased demand for India rubber, caused by the use 
of pneumatic tires for bicycles and other vehicles, there is said to be 
serious danger of a rubber famine. 


ALL the rivers run to the sea, yet the sea is not full. Harvard Uni- 
versity is passing rich, yet needs money for necessary expansion. Yale 
has received $4,000,000 in donations, and has built fifteen new build- 
ings in ten years; yet it wants millions for the library, the medical de- 
partment, the Sheffield Scientific School, and a proposed School of 
Architecture. 


PossIBLy one of the best methods of destroying Cabbage- worm is 
that recommended by Gardening several years ago. It was to take 
fine salt, dry it on a hot stove, and, when the dew was on the plants, 
sprinkle the dry, powdered salt overthem. This should be done about 
once a week.—Meehans’ Monthly. 
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THE COUNTRY ROAD. 


From the busy hauats of farmer-folk 
It starts on its winding way, 

Goes over the hill, and across the brook, 
Where the minnows love to play ; 

Beside the mill with its water-wheel, 
And the pond so dark and deep, 

Then up to the tavern and village store, 
And the church, where the dead lie asleep. 


You would never think that the country road, 
From the hill to the store, could be 
So long to a boy with an errand to do 
And another boy to see. 
You can never dream how short it is 
From the farm to the frozen pond, 
Nor how very much farther it always is 
To the school-house just beyond. 


Oh, the country road! at the farther end 
It runs up hill and down. 
Away from the woods and the rippling brook, 
To the toiling, rushing town. 
But, best of it all, when you're tired and sick 
Of the weary haunts of men, 
If you follow it back, it will lead you home 
To the woods and fields again. 
—Gussie Packard Du Bois, in St. Nicholas. 


ALCOHOL IN MEDICINE. 


At the recent meeting in Philadelphia of the American Medical 

Association, Dr. J. W. Montgomery, of Buffalo, read a paper on ‘* The 
Relation of Alcohol to Preventive Medicine.’’ A partial summary of 
it, from the Ledger, follows. 
PREVENTIVE medicine does not aim to remove disease 
which exists, but does take into practical consideration 
individual habits, as cleanliness and the habitual inges- 
tion of poisons. Although dilution may modify its acrid 
property, it still remains a poison. The general effect of 
alcohol on the nervous system is that of a paralyzer, and 
even in small quantities, as demonstrated by accurate and 
delicate experiments, it partially paralyzes the organs of 
special sense and renders them less accurate. 

The influence of alcohol in the production of epi- 
lepsy is fully recognized by neurologists, and out of 145 
patients admitted into the Craig Colony in New York 
alcoholism was given as the cause in four of them. 

The number of epileptics in the United States is 
from 73,520 to 147,000 out of a total population of 73,- 
519,774, and 5 per cent. of these epileptics have derived 
their disease from alcoholism. Many authors have recog- 
nized alcoholic paralysis as a distinct form of disease, 
and out of 135 cases of general paresis Charpentier found 
that 83 occurred from alcoholism. 

In Boston, in 1896, 31,200 persons were arrested for 
drunkenness. In Brooklyn, in 1893, 23,307 were intoxi- 
cated when arrested, and in Buffalo, 33,909 were arrested 
in three years. 

In 1891, 800,000 persons were arrested in the United 
States charged with intoxication, representing cases of 
acute and chronic alcoholism, and Dr. R. M. Phelps, 
assistant Superintendent of the Rochester State Insane Hos- 
pital, states that probably 100,000 persons die annually 
from the effects of alcohol. 

The United States census gives the number of deaths 
from alcoholism in 1880 as 1,592; in 1890, 2,657, an 
increase of 67 per cent. If the same ratio has been 
maintained during the past seven years the present annual 
death rate from alcoholism is 3,903. In the Marine 
Hospital service of the United States, in the years 1893, 
1894, and 1895, there were treated 158,803 diseases. 
Of these 867 were cases of alcoholism, 5.64 per thousand. 

Dr. Beach, of England, states that drunkenness is 
found in 38 to 40 per cent. of the parents of idiots. Dr. 
Graham, of England, out of 800 cases of idiocy found 
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only six that were caused by drunkenness. Dr. Howe, 
of Massachusetts, found 28 per cent. of 359 idiots had 
intemperate parents, while Dr. Kerlin, by examination of 
100 idiotic cases at Elwyn, Pa., found that 38 per cent. 
Some American 
authorities give 50 per cent. of idiots with intemperate 
parents. The census of 1890 gives the number of idiots 
in the United States as.g5,571. If the idiot population 
increased in the same ratio between 1890 and 1897 as 
between 1880 and 1890 it amounts to 112,002. Dr. 
Fernald, of Massachusetts, believes that the census enum- 
erators have failed to record a large number of the idiotic 
population, and places the number in the United States 
at the present time at nearly 200,000. The average of 
the figures would give 28,oo2 as the number of idiots 
June 1, 1897, whose ancestral history snows alcoholic 
temperaments. Authoritative statisticians place inebriety 
as an active cause of insanity in from 10 to 60 per cent. 
of all cases. There are in the United States at the 
present time nearly 11,000 insane persons, whose mental 
alienation is the direct fruit of alcoholism. 

A large railroad corporation in this country investi- 
gated, a short time ago, every accident which had oc- 
curred on its lines for five years. It was found that forty 
per cent. of all accidents were due entirely or in part to 
men who were drinking. A report of the New Hamp- 
shire Railroad Commissioners shows that ninety per cent. 
of the deaths caused by railroads in 1894 were due to 
intoxicating liquors. On ten of the twenty-four persons 
killed were found bottles of liquors, and they were likely 
intoxicated at the time of death. Railroad accidents in 
the United States caused 5,342 deaths in1890. Many of 
the bodies who are annually drowned bear unequivocal 
evidence that liquor was an initiative cause of death. 

If a Board of Health for the safety of the community 
can rightly kill the butchers’ diseased cattle, on what 
ground can it be forbidden to destroy the saloon keepers’ 
liquor poison? It may be objected that such an act 
would be an infringement of personal liberty, but it is 
not so. 

All right methods should be used for elevating to a 
higher plane his physical, mental, and moral nature, and 
to accomplish this noble object due recognition should be 
given to the part played by alcohol as an antagonist of 
preventive medicine. 

The American saloon is not only a crime producer, 
but a disease breeder. The person who drinks in the 
alcoholic saloon will oftentimes drink accident, suicide, 
murder, epilepsy, insanity, disease, degeneracy, death. 
If it is good law to close the shop that sells diseased meat 
or poisoned cheese, or decaying vegetables, is it not good 
law to close the saloon that sells the poison of alcohol ? 
It is not only good law, but common sense. As a san- 
itary measure, the drinking saloon should be suppressed. 





THE city of San Francisco, it is stated, has a saloon to every six- 
teen voters. 


AT a dog show in Los Angeles, Cal., the sign, ‘‘ No smoking; it 


will hurt the dogs,” was hung on the wall. Are dogs better than boys 
or men? 


THOSE men who destroy a healthful constitution of body by intem- 
perance as manifestly kill themselves as those who hang or poison or 
drown themselves — Selected. 


A YEAR ago not less than forty-three total abstinence mayors were 
elected in England. Twenty of these were entertained recently by 


the Lord Mayor of London, and gave their testimony to the benefits of 
total abstinence. 


ALARMED at the increase of drunkenness among the people, Austria 
has recently taken the habitual drunkard in hand, In certain parts of 


the country special laws have been put into force looking to the pun- 
ishment by fine and imprisonment for drunkenness. 
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= STORIES OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE SERVICE. 


Gustav Kose writes a paper on ‘‘ Heroism in the Light- 
house Service,’’ for the Century magazine. He says: 
Several of the violent storms that have whirled over Ma- 
tinicus Rock have tried the fortitude of the little band 
of faithful watchers upon it. One of these watchers, Abby 
Burgess, has become famous in our lighthouse annals, not 
only for long service, but also for bravery displayed on 
various occasions. Her father was keeper of the rock 
from 1853 to 1861. In January, 1856, when she was 
seventeen years old, he left her in charge of the lights 
while he crossed to Matinicus Island. His wife was an in- 
valid, his son was away on a cruise, and his other four 
children were little girls. The following day it began to 
‘* breeze up’’ ; the wind increased to a gale, and soon de- 
veloped into a storm almost as furious as that which car- 
ried away the tower on Minot’s Ledge in 1851. Before 
long the seas were sweeping over the rock. Down among 
the boulders was a chicken-coop which Abby feared might 
be carried away. On a lonley ocean outpost like Matini- 
cus Rock a chicken is regarded with affectionate interest, 
and Abby, solicitous for the safety of the inmates of the 
little coop, waited her chance, and when the seas fell off 
a little rushed knee-deep through the swirling water, and 
rescued all but one of the chickens. She had hardly 
closed the door of the dwelling behind her when a sea, 
breaking over the rock, brought down the old cobble- 
stone house with a crash. While the storm was at its 
height the waves threatened the granite dwelling, so that 
the family had to take refuge in the towers for safety ; 
and here they remained, with no sound to greet them from 
without but the roaring of the wind around the lanterns, 
and no sight but the sea sheeting over the rock. Yet 
through it all the lamps were trimmed and lighted. Even 
after the storm abated, the reach between the rock and 
Matinicus Island was so rough that Captain Burgess could 
not return until four weeks later. 

The writer quotes the following letter, written to a 
friend by Mrs. Grant, who lived for many years on White 
Head, off the Maine Coast: ‘‘ Sometimes I think the 
time is not far distant when I shall climb these light- 
house stairs no more. It has almost seemed to me that 
the light was a part of my self. When we had care of the 
old lard-oil lamps on Matinicus Rock, they were more diffi- 
cult to tend than these lamps are and sometimes they would 
not burn so well when first lighted, especially in cold 
weather when the oil got cool. Then, some nights, I 
could not sleep a wink all night, though I knew the 
keeper himself was watching. And many nights I have 
watched the lights my part of the night, and then could 
not sleep the rest of the night, thinking nervously what 
might happen should the light fail. 

‘« In all these years I always put the lamps in order in 
the morning, and I lit them at sunset. These old lamps— 
as they were when my father lived on Matinicus Rock— 
are so thoroughly impressed on my memory that even now 
I often dream of them. There were fourteen lamps and 
fourteen reflectors. When I dream of them it always 
seems to me that I have been away a long while, and I am 
trying to get back in time to light the lamps. Then I 
am half way between Matinicus and White Head, and 
hurrying toward the rock to light the lamps there before 
sunset. Sometimes I walk on the water, sometimes I am 
in a boat, and sometimes I seem going in the air—I must 
always see the lights burning in both places before I wake. 
I always go through the same scenes in cleaning the lamps 
and lighting them, and I feel a great deal more worried in 
my dreams than when I am awake. 

‘* T wonder if the care of the lighthouse, will follow my 
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soul after it has left this worn-out body! If I ever have 
a gravestone, I would like it to be in the form of a light- 
house or beacon.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY and wife left Washington on the gth instant, 
to attend the Exposition at Nashville. They went in a special train, 
and were accompanied by Secretary Sherman, Secretary Alger, Secre- 
tary Wilson, Postmaster-General Gary, members of their families, and 
others. A stop was made at the Virginia Hot Springs, on the roth, 
and Nashville was reached on the morning of the 11th, and at noon 
the President delivered an address at the Exposition, in the presence 
of a large audience. He was received with great cordiality, He 
again visited the Exposition next day, and the party left Nashville in 
the evening, spent First-day in Chattanooga, stopped at Asheville, 
N. C., on the 14th, and reached Washington next morning. 


THE new Tariff bill has been under discussion in the United States 
Senate, and there have been earnest debates upon the sugar schedule. 
Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, (Rep.), who was in charge of the 
measure, is ill, and has been obliged to go home, Senator Allison, 
(Rep. ), of Lowa, taking his place. The sugar question involves sev- 
eral elements: (1) The desire of the Republicans and some of the 
other Senators to protect sugar-cane and sugar-beet growing ; (2) their 
further desire to protect the sugar refining industry, which includes 
beet-sugar refining ; (3) opposition to the Sugar Trust; (4) the 
Hawaiian Islands Reciprocity Treaty, by which raw sugar raised in 
those islands comes in free. Earnest opposition has been made to any 
protective duty on refined sugar, above that on raw, the great profits of 
the Sugar Trust being given as a reason for not protecting the refining 
business, but the desire to develop beet-sugar production in the West 
offsets this. 


THE prospect for the wheat crop (fall sown) in this country, is 
considered very good. The Agricultural Department at Washington, 
on the roth, issued this report: The acreage of winter wheat at 
present growing, after allowance for abandonments, is 94.6 per cent. 
of the area harvested last year, or 89.9 of the area sown in the fall of 
1896. This, in round numbers, is 21,562,000 acres, In New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and West Virginia the area shown compared 
with that harvested last year, has been materially increased. 


THE Universal Postal Congress, composed of delegates from prac- 
tically all the civilized countries of the world, with China also, and 
others, which has been in session in Washington, adjourned finally on 
the 15th inst. A visit was paid by the delegates to Philadelphia, on 
he 12th, when they were officially welcomed and entertained. The 
purpose of the Congress was to improve and promote the postal service 
between nations. The sessions were held privately. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS are made of a number of decreases in the activ- 
ity of manufacturing establishments, and from New England there is 
word of reductions of wages. The early passage of the new Tariff is 
very urgently demanded by many. The trade reports generally reflect 
the view that ‘‘ the outlook is improved,”’ but it appears to be chiefly as 
the result of “increased hopefulness”” among business men. The 
price of wheat, at Chicago, on the 15th inst., showed weakness, the 
prospect for the new crop being considered very good; the quotation 
fell about 1 cent per bushel, to 693 cents for July, and 6434 for Sep- 
tember. 


Ir is semi-officially announced in Washington that a preliminary 
agreement, the ‘‘ protocol’’ of a treaty, to annex the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands to the United States, has been drawn up and will be immediately 
sent to the Senate by President McKinley. The minister from the 
Islands has had authority to make such a treaty. A similar one, it 
will be remembered, was agreed to by President Harrison, and sent by 
him to the Senate, at the close of his Administration, in 1893, but was 
withdrawn by President Cleveland. There isa likelihood that Japan, 
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from which country many laborers, or ‘“ coolies,”’ 
Islands, may object to the annexation. 


are going to the 


It is now announced that the Turkish Sultan agrees to receive Presi- 
dent Angell, of the University of Michigan, as minister of the United 
States. Mr. Terrell, of Texas, who has been our minister, has started 
for home. The Turkish Government has issued an order increasing 
the army on a “ war footing’ to 700,000 men. General Miles, of the 
United States Army, who has been making a visit of inspection to the 
Turkish and Greek armies, reports that in the former all the equip- 
ment, to the minutest detail, has been provided under the supervision 
of officers from Germany. 


In Europe wheat growth is generally retarded by the backward 
season, and in Spain, Italy, and Hungary its quality is deteriorated by 
persistent rains. Condition is reported improving in Northern Europe, 
also in Roumania, Bulgaria, and parts of Russia, but not in Poland or 
the Southwestern provinces. Deficiency of the crop in France is now 
estimated from 35,000,000 to §5,000,000 bushels. 


THE final ratification of the boundary treaty between Great Britain 
and Venezuela was exchanged at the State Department, at Washing- 


ton, on the 14th inst. This is the agreement to submit the dispute to 
arbitrators. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A DESPATCH from London, on the 15th, says : ‘‘ It is announced on the 
authority of one of the royal physicians, that the ‘ Queen is almost 
totally blind.’ The affliction is recent, though long threatened. If 
the cause is a cataract it can be cured by a simple operation. There is 
no information on this point. It was hoped to conceal the truth until 
after the jubilee is over. The Queen will be unable to see her subjects 
pay homage on Tuesday. Blindness is the true reason why the Queen 
won't ride alone or leave the carriage at the cathedral. The revival of 
the Prince of Wales’s regency gossip is now explained.’’ 

—President McKinley has declined an invitation of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce to visit California this summer owing to a 
press of official duties. 


—The Governor of Illinois has signed a bill prohibiting the color- 
ing of butterine or oleomargarine. 

—It is stated that a definite treaty of alliance between France and 
Russia will be signed during President Faure’s visit to St. Petersburg. 
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‘oie Barnato, the South Africa ‘‘diamond king” and stock 
speculator, who was a passenger on the steamer Scot from Cape Town 
to Southampton, committed suicide on the 13th inst. by leaping over- 
board. His body was recovered. His wealth was estimated at many 
millions of dollars. He was a Jew, about 45 years old, born in Lon- 
don, and practically without education. 


—Au excellent feature in the new Constitution of Delaware is that 
the power of the Legislature to grant divorces is withdrawn. The 
divorce powers of the Legislature had long been a scandal. 

—A current item says: ‘‘ The matter of church collections is being 
reduced to a science. A Connecticut inventor has evolved an electric 
contribution box. The minister touches a button, and small silver cars, 
lined with velvet, visit each pew simultaneously, running on a slender 
rail back of each pew. Each car returns to a lock-box at the pew 
entrance and the deacons collect the cash, etc., after the service.’’ 


—Elijah P. Lovejoy, who was shot by a mob in Alton, IIl., after 
many vain attempts to establish an anti-slavery paper in 1837, and in 
whose behalf Wendell Phillips made his first great speech, will soon 
have a monument erected to his memory in the city in which he died. 
The Illinois Legislature voted $25,000 for the purpose, and the citizens 
of Alton have raised $5,000 more. 

—The Wine and Spirit Gazette, New York, commenting on the 
suspension of a (liquor) trade journal in Pittsburg, expresses regret, 
and says, ‘‘ we receive letters from prominent houses in the liquor 
business declining new advertising contracts, because ‘ trade is so dull.’ 
The days are dark, we admit, for the liquor trade; but they will never 
be brighter until, through the aid of an intelligently managed trade 
press, the hostile public sentiment which the Prohibition press has 
created is educated to a more enlightened and liberal view.’’ 


—Chief Hicks, of the Highway Department of Philadelphia, in a 
recent interview, said: ‘‘ Mr. Lewis, of the firm of Booth, Garrett & 
Blair, who has just returned from an extensive tour of Europe, has 
assured me, after using his wheel in and around Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and other European capitals, that he is inclined to think our roads in 
and around Philadelphia not only equal to, but, on the whole, better 
than those of any of the cities he visited.’’ 


—A second child, a daughter also, was born to the Czar and 
Czarina of Russia on the 11th instant. The question of the succession 
to the Russian throne is rendered of more interest by the fact that this 
is not a son. 


—The latest steamship arrival at Vancouver, B. C., from Japan 
and China, reports that there is great fatality from famine and plague 
in parts of China. 

—There was an increase of nearly 2,100 business failures through- 


out the country in 1896 as compared with 1895. More than one-half 
the increase was in failures of retail commercial concerns. 
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*,* The time for holding the First-day morn- 
ing meetings at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue, West Philadelphia, has been changed 
from II a. m. to 10.30 a. m. 


*,* A Conference will be held at Plymouth 
meeting-house, Pa., Sixth month 20, at 3 p.m., 
under the care of Abington Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, (women’s branch), also 
the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. Jesse H. Holmes is expected. 

All are invited. 

SARAH C, JAMES, Clerk, 
Trevose, Pa. 

*,.* Quarterly Meetings in Sixth month occur 
as follows : 

24. Fishing Creek H. Y M., Millville, Pa. 
26. Scipio Q. M., North St., New York. 





*.* Circular meetings, under the care of a 
Committee in the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Hockessin in the Sixth month, 
and West Grove in the Seventh month, to con- 
vene on the second First-day of each month, at 
3 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged to attend meetings 
during Sixth month as follows : 

20. Ridge in a. m., and Back Creek 
in p. m. 

27. Forest. 
JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 





*,* The United Evening Meeting will be held 
this month on First-day, at 7 30 o'clock, at 4th 
and Green Streets. Let each Friend remember 
this is as much his meeting as if held where he 
or she usually attends. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

An Appointed Meeting at Radnor, Sixth mo. 20, 
at 3 p. m. 
Valley Meeting, Sixth month 27, at 1oa. m. 
Cuas, E, THomaSs, Clerk of the Com. 


Housefurnishings. 


LAWN MOWERS — guaranteed self- 
sharpening— 
10-inch, at $1.90; 14-inch, at $2.25; 
12-inch, at $2.15; 16 inch, at $2 50, 


GARDEN HOSE—complete with 
coupling, every foot guaranteed, at 
8, 10, and 12 Cents per Foot. 


HOSE REELS, at . 55e. 
BALL NOZZLE SPRINKLERS, 35¢e. 


REFRIGERATORS—Water Coolers, 
Water Filters, in a large variety. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & BR. RB. B,) 
DEALERS IN Best GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 





“Pearl top,”’ “pearl glass,” 


“tough glass,” ‘no smell,” 


and “best light,” are great 


big things. ‘ Macbeth” in. 
cludes them all, if you get the 
chimney made for your lamp. 


Let us send you an Index 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


SILVER DEAN COTTAGE, 
Directly on the Beach, 
ATLANTIC AVENUE, WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Open for Guests June 12th, 1897. 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT. 


i 











Best Watch Repairing Work. 


One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called ‘‘ cheap’”’ 
but our charges are very reasonable. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 





Anybody ca abd mm, thoes any 
nd of shoes, 
For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 





‘Special Notice. 
I beg leave to inform the former patrons of my 


father, William Heacock, deceased, and my friends, 
that Iam continuing the business which he estab- 
as 


l 
| UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
All calls of a professional nature will receive 
prompt attention. ELLWOOD HEACOCKR, 


work, | 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELEVENTH AND Sree AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and 
pleasant rooms. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 





7 SEA VIEW AVENUE 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


New house, neue furnished ; half block from 
the sea; near hot baths and bathing grounds. 
Opens Sixth month 19th. 
For particulars, address 


HANNAH BORTON. 


The Surf, 


SEVENTH AND OCEAN AVENUE 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, with all conveniences. 
Fuli ocean view. Electric lights, 
new furniture, home comforts. 


___ ANNA J. BLAKEY. 


a he The Sy lvania, 
302 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NORTH ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


NEAR THE BEACH. 
ANNE POWNALL. 


SEA SIDE PARK, N. J. 

Thoroughly renovated, excellent sanitary ar- 
rangements. Nearest resort to Philadelphia on 
coast. Upens June 19. Send for booklet. 

Until June 19th, 1725 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


M, E. WISTAR. 


The Melos, 


KENTUCKY AVE., A secnaiatien CITY, N. J. 
A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 





| TELEPHONES: 1313 Vine Street. 


Office, £807. Residence, 6837. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
1125 sheadt (irs as ahove Bace) 

8. BR. RICHARDS, seat 
OMPSON 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Ps 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to — iton sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N, 2d St.. Phila, Pa. 











MOCHA 
AND JAVA 


BEST in THE WORLD, 


BIGSTORE. 10' & MARKET. 


ar URL) 








ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 


patrons. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
__#£ tL. WEBSTER. 


The Aquarille, 


OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The house has under; angene notable improve- 
ments, is thoroughly hea and homelike. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 


- Powelton Cottage, 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Open from June until October. 
Open view. a the Ocean. 


. A. HICKS, Proprietor. 


The Driftwood, a 


OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
A pleasantly situated house, with home comforts. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


ye he Dunes, ALLENHUBST, N. J. 


Contiguous to aaa Park. New hotel, over- 
looking beach. Hot and cold sea water baths in 
house. M. F. LIGHTFOOT. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the i 


Send for 
| illustrated booklet. 


HOOD. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNouT S8rt., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS: 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
one palma eel 


Loans — on Real Esta’ 
Interest allowed = deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Ti Neb. 
JoszrH WEBSTER, Ww. WEBSTER, 

President 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 
ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 


HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City. 


Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 
speed. 








Writing Papers, 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


YEO & LUKENS. 212° ore 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS, 613 Walnut St. 


| Bind your papers, and have a volume | 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, a Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
Sinatitiies Camities: : Wm.H Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L 
eo oe | Blake Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, on COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- shdent T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. an TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. Itis PURELY MuTuUAL; has AsSETS OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and a SuR- 
pLus of over THREE MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE, 

President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
EDW. M. NEEDLES. HARRY F. WEST. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $7,000,000 


~« GIRARD 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE oat 
ANNUITY AND . 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM E. AUMUNT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 
GEORGE ees. BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H 
FRANCIS I. BGOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





EFFINGHAM . eee. 
JOHN A. BRO 

BENJAMIN W. = Ric "HARDS, 
JOHN B. GARR 

WILLIAM H. SEXKS, 


ISAAC H. acum, 

JOHN C. 8, 

PEMBERTON 8s. 2 CSE, 
JOSIAH M. BACO 
































Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelbhia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


and 274 South Second St., Phila. 























THE BOSTON BINDER 
Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 
postage. Postage 


25 cents, including 
stamps accepted. 

of over 1000 pages of valuable reading | 

matter at the end of the year. 272 





